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HONEST AND HAPPY. 
BY G. LINNAUS BANKS, ESQ. 
There’s much in the world that is doubtful, 

There’s much we shall ne’er understand— 
Why Virtue should live in a Poorhouse, 
And Vice on the fat of the land. 
For those whe are fretful and peevish, 
This duty remains to fulfil ; 
But try to be honest and happy, 
And let the world do as it will. 


The poor wretch who walks upon crutches, 
May often be envied, far more 
Than he who in splendid apparel 
Can shut on the beggar his door ; 
He cares not for claret and sherry ; 
Of venison he has not his fill— 
Yet dares to be honest and happy, 
And lets the world do as it will. 


He boasteth no lordly possessions, 
No livery at table to wait ; 
He maketh no hollow professions 
To cheat his friend, sooner or late : 
He ruins no hardworking tradesman, 
Who gets but a curse for his bill ; 
But tries to be honest and happy, 
And lets the world do as it will. 


He joins not the bow! or the wassail, 
He seeks not the gambler or sot ; 

Contentment and health are the blessings 
That daily recur to his lot ; 

And whilst in the midst of his children 
Good precepts, he strives to instil ; 

He shows that he’s honest and happy, 
And lets the world do as it will. 


Oh ! who then would grumble at fortune, 
Though sorrow and toiling betide '— 
The man that with wealth is a villain, 
Might be virtxous were it denied ! 
Too much may o’erburden and sink you, 
Too little oft keep you from ill; 
Then try to be honest and happy, 
And let the world do as it will. 


The man who with plenty is honest, 
Hath little to ask for his name ; 

But he who, though humble, is upright, 
Shall live in the annals of Fame. 

The vicious may mock at his mem’ry, 
But ages will think on him still,— 

Then strive to be honest and happy, 
And let the world do as it will. 


NEW VOLUME OF “ THE DOCTOR.” 


SECOND NOTICE. 


A goodly number of pages are eccupied with a review of the ancient writer|! ‘ The oysters also have their king, according to Pliny 
ace, which is very amusing, and to musical readers may also, even 


on music, 
at this time of day, be, if any thing can be, useful [We hope we can imitate the 
old style !}. 
len short of the venerable Mace. 

«* Poor Mace formed the plan of a music room, and hoped to have erected it 
himself; ‘but it pleased God,’ says he ,‘ to disappoint and discourage me se- 
veral ways, for such a work ; as chietly by the loss of my hearing, and by that 
means the emptiness of my purse, (my meaning may easily be guessed at.) I on- 
ly wanted money enough, but no good will thereunto.’ However he engraved 
his plan and annexed a descriptipn of it, in hopes that at one time or other, 
there might arise some honourable and truly nobly spirited person, or persons, 
who may consider the great good use and benefit of such a necessary conve- 
nience, and also find in his heart to become a benefactor to such an eminent 

work, for the promotion of the art and encouragement of the true lovers of 
it; there being great need of such a thing, in reference to the compleating and 
illustrating of the universal schools.’ What he designed was, a room six yards 
square, having on each side three galleries for spectators, each something more 
than three yards deep. ‘These were to be one story from the ground,‘ beth for’ 
advantage of sound and also to avoid the moisture of the earth, which is very 
bad both for instrument and strings ;’ and the building was to be ‘ in a clear and 
very delightful dry place, both free from water, the overhanging of trees, and 
common noises.’ The room wasfor the performers, and it was to be ‘ one step 
higheron the floor than the galleries, the better to convey the sound to the au- 
ditors ;’—‘ being thus clear and free fromm company, ali inconvenience of talk- 
ing, crowding, sweating, and blustering, &c. are taken away ; the sound has 
its free and uninterrupted passage ; the performers are no ways hindered; and 
the instruments will stand more steadily in tune, (for no lutes, viols, pedals, 

icons, &c., will stand in tune at such a time ; no, nor voices themselves,) 


forl have known,’ says he, ‘an excellent voice, well prepared for a solemn) 
performance, who has been put up in a crowd, that when he has been to | 


Mr. Russell on room-building fer acoustic perfection has but fal-; 


— — 

form his part, could hardly speak, and by no other cause but the very distemper 
| received by that crowd and overheat.’ 

|| The twelve galleries, though but little, would hold two hundred persons 
|\very well ; but thus the uneasy and unhandsome accommodation, which has of- 
||ten happened to persons of quality, being crowded up, squeezed and sweated 
among persons of inferior rank, might be avoided, + which thing alone, having 
‘such a distinct reception for persons of different qualities, must need be ac- 
jcounted a great conveniency.’ But there was a scientific convenience included 
in the arrangement ; forthe lower walls were to be ‘ wainscoted, hollow from 
ithe wall, and without any kind of carved, bossed, or rugged work, so that the 
‘sound might run glib and smooth all about, without the least interruption. And 
‘through the wainscot there must be several conveyances all out of the room— 
iby groves or pipes to certain auditors’ seats, where the hearer, as he sate, might 
ata small passage, or little hole, receive the pent-up sound, which let it 


jbe never so weak in the music room, he (though atthe furthest end of the 
igaliery) should hear as distinctly as any who were close by it.’ The inlets into 
|\these pipes should be pretty large, afoot square at least; yet the larger the 
‘better without all doubt, and so the conveyance to run proportionably narrower 
till it came to the ear of the auditor, where it need not be above the wideness 
jof one’s finger end. It cannot, says he, ‘ be easily umagined what a wonderful 
advantage such a contrivance must needs be for the exact and distinct hearing 
lof music ; without doubt far beyond all that ever has yet been used. For there 
lis no instrument of touch, be 1 never so sweet, and touched with the most cu- 
rious hand that can be, but m the very touch, if you be near unto it, you may 
!perceive the touch to be heard: especially of viols and violins; but if you be 
‘at a distance, that harshness is lost and conveyed unto the air, and you receive 
‘nothing but the pure sweetness of the instrument; so, as I may properly say, 
jyou lose the body, but enjoy the soul or spirit thereof.’ Such a necessary, 
ample, and most convenient erection would become, he thought, any nobleman 
or gentleman's house ; and there mught be built together with it as convenient 
jrooms for all services of a family, as by any other contrivance whatever, and 
las magnificently stately. Were it but once experienced, he doubted not but 
jthat the advantages would apparently shew thems. os, and be esteemed far 
|beyond what he had written, or that others could conceive. The last notice 
which we have of good Master Mace, is an advertisement, dated London, 1690 
\fourteen years after the publication of his book ” 

| ‘There is nothing new under the sun : what a Fellow Mace would have been 
\for a meeting of the British Association ! though he was not so anagrammati- 
jcally gifted as some : * might not Father Salvator Mile, aud Father Louis Al- 
'‘merat, who were both musicians, have supposed themselves as_ clearly predes- 
|tinated to be musical, as ever Seventh son of a Septimus thought himself born 
\for the medica! profession, if they had remarked what Penrose discovered for 
\them, that their respective names, with the F for Friar pretixed, each contained 
jthe letters of the six musical notes, ut, re, mi, fa, soi, (a, and nota letter more 
or less 

But our last coming quotation is that which has pleased us most ; and is, we 

\think, the best example of the genuine Dove spirit in this volume. Its touches, 
mere touches, yet shew how much must have been read to enable any one to 
pen such 
if « A CHAPTER OF KINGS 
| “ There are other monarchs in the inferior world besides that of the bees, 
| ‘though they have not been registered by naturalists, nor studied by them. Fer 
jexample, the king of the fleas keeps his ceurt at Tiberias, as Dr. Clarke dis- 
covered to his cost and as Mr. Cripps will testify for him.—The king of the 
crocodiles resides in upper Egypt ; he has no tail, but Dr. Southey has made 
jone for him.—The queen muscle may be found at the Falkland Islands. 
Theirs seems to be 
||@ sort of patriarchal monarchy, the king, or peradventure the queen, oyster 
||being distinguished by its size and age, perhaps therefore the parent of the bed ; 
forevery bed, if Pliny err not, has its sovereign. In Pliny’s time the diver 
made it his first business to catch the royal oyster, because his or her majesty 
bemg of great age and experience, was also possessed of marvellous sa- 
lgacity, which was exercised for the safety of commonweal ; but if this were 
jtaken, the others might be caught without difficulty, just as a swarm of 
ibees may be secured after the queen is made prisoner. Seeing, how- 
ever, that his oyster majesty is not to be heard of now at any of the 
oyster-shops in London, or known at Colchester or Milton, it may be 
that liberal opinions have, in the march of intellect, extended to the race 
jof oysters, that monarchy has been abolished among them, and that re- 
|publicanism prevails at this day throughout all oysterdom, or at least in 
those parts of it which be near the British shores. It has been ob- 
served also by a judicious author that no such king of the oysters has been 
found in the West Indian pear! fisheries. 

“ The king of the bears rules over a territory which is on the way to the de- 
sert of Hawaida ; and Hatim Tai married his daughter, though the said Hatim 
was long unwilling to become a Mac Mahon by marriage. 

“ «J was told by the Sheikh Othman and his son, two pious and credible per- 
sons,’ says the traveller [bn Batista, * that the monkeys have a leader whom 
they follow as if he were their king (this was in Ceylon). About his head is 
tied a turban composed of the leaves of trees (for a crown) ; he reclines upon 
‘a staff (which is his sceptre). At his right and left hand are four monkeys with 
|rods in their hands (gold sticks), allof which stand at his head whenéver the 
leading monkey (his majesty) sits. His wives and children are daily brought 
in on those occasions. and sit down before him ; then come a number of mon- 
keys (his privy council), which sit and form an assembly about him. After this 
jeach of them comes with a nut, a lemon or some of the mountain fruit, which 


he throws down before the leader. He then eats (dining in public, like the king 
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ef France) together with his wives and children, and the four principal monkeys 7 Anong the many images of Baal, one was the form or representation of a fly ; 

t hey then all disperse. One of the Jogres also told me that he once saw the |and hence, says Master Perkins, he is called Baalzebub, the lord of flies, be- 

four monkeys standing in the presence of the leader, and beating another mon. /cause he was thought to be the chiefest fly in the world; that is, he was held 
[to be the king of flies. I wish the king of the spiders would catch him, 


key with rods ; after which they plucked of all his hair.’ : 
The lion is the king of beasts. Hutchinson. however. opines that bulls may! “ The king of the peacocksmay beread of in the fairy tales. The Japanese 
be ranked in a higher class ; for helmets are fortified with their horns, which is |name for a crane is Tsuri, and the common people in that country always give 


a symbol of pre-eminence. Certainly, he says, both the bull and the lion dis.) that bird the same title which is given to their first secular emperor,—Tsiri-sama, 
cover the king. but the bull is a better and more sign'ficant representative of a) my great lord crane. 
king than the lion. But neither bull nor lion is king of all beasts, for a certain|) “ The basilisk, or crowned cockatrice, who is the chick of a cock’s egg, is 
person whose name being anagrammatised rendereth Johnny the bear, is noto- |accounted the king of serpents. And as it has been said that there is no cock 
riously the king of the bears at this time ; even Ursa Major would not dispute|/eagle, so upon more probable cause it is affirmed that there is no female basi- 
his title. And a certain honorable member of the House of Commons would. [lusk, that is, no henatrice, the cock laying only male eggs. But the most ve- 
by the”tottle of the whole house be voted king of the bores. jnomous of this kind is only an earthly and mortal vicegerent, for the true king 
« The king of the codfish frequents the shores of Finmark. He has a sort of of serpents is named Sanc-ha-naga, and formerly held his court in Chacragiri, 
chubbed head, rising in the shape of a crown, his forehead is broad, and — mountain in the remote parts of the east. where he and his serpentine sub- 
lower jaw projects a little ; in other parts he resembles his subjects, whom he jects were oppressed by the rational eagle Garuda. In the spirit of an imperial 
leads and directs in their migrations. The Laplanders believe that the Gcher-|jeagie. Garuda required from them a serpent every dav for his dinner, which 
man who takes him will from that time forth be fortunate, especially in fishing: || was regarded by the serpents as a most unpleasant tribute, especially by such 
and they show their respect for his cod majesty when he is taken, by hanging |as were full-grown and in good condition ; for the rational eagle being large and 


him up whole to dry, instead of cutting off his head as they do to the common |strong enough to carry Vishnu on his back, expected always a good substantial 
isnake, sufficient for a meal. Sanc-ha-naga, like a patriot king, endeavoured to 


“In Japan, the Tai, which the Dutch call Steenbrassem, is the king of fish ||deliver his liege-subjects from this consuming tyranny ; the attempt drew up- 
because it is sacred to their sea god, Jebis, and because of its splendid colors. jon him the wrath of Garuda, which would soon have been followed by his ven- 
and also perhaps, because of its exhorbitant price, it being so scarce, that for a |geance, and the king of serpents must have been devoured himself, if he and 


eourt entertainment, or on other extraordinary occasions, one is not to be had fall the snakes had not retired, as fast as they could wriggle, to Sanc-ha-vana, 
under a thousand cobangs. jin Sanc-ha-dwip, which is between Cali and the sea; there they found an asy- 
«« Among the Gangas, or priests of Congo, is one, whose official title is lum near the palace of Carticeya, son of the mountain goddess Parvats, and 
Mutuin, and who calls himself king of the water, for, by water alone, he pro commander of the celestial. Carticeya is more powerful than Garuda, and 
fesses to heal all diseases. At certain times, all who need his aid, are assem- |therefore the divine eagle is too rational to invade them while they are under 
bled on the banks of a river He throws an empty vessel in, repeats some his protection. It would have been more fortunate for the world if the king of 
mysterious words, then takes it out full, and distributes the water as an uni- |serpents had not found any one to protect him; for whatever his merits may 
versal medicine. ‘be towards his subjects, he is a most pestilent potentate : the breath of his 
“ The herring has been called the king of tish, because of its excellence ; the nostrils is a fiery wind which destroys and consumes all creatures and all herbs 
herring, as all Dutchmen know, and as all other men ought to know, exceeding |within an hundred yojanas of his abode ; and which, in fact, is the simoom, so 
every other fish in goodness. Therefore it may have been that the first dish 'fatal to those who travel in the desert. The sage Agastya for a time puta 
which used to be brought to table in this country, on Easter day was a red her- 'stop to this evil; for he, by the virtue of his self-inflection, obtained such pow- 
ring on horseback, set in a corn sallad. ler that he caught Sanc-ha-naga, and carried him about in an earthen vessel. 
“ Others have called the whale‘king of fish. But Abraham Rees, D D. and F. That vessel, however, must have been broken in some unhappy hour, for the 
R.S., of cyclopedian celebrity, assures us, that the whale, notwithstanding its fiery and poisonous wind is now as frequent as ever in the deserts. 
iscine appearance, and its residence in the water, hasno claim toa place among _“‘ The Hindoos say that whoever performs yearly and daily rites in honour 
fishes. Uncle Toby would have whistled lillabullero at being told that the whale /of the king of the serpents, [ say, to wit Sane-ha-naga,—(or Sanc-ha-mucha, 


was not a fish. The said Abraham Rees, however, of the double Dees, who is as *8 he is also called from the shape of his mouth resembling that of a shell)— 
the advertisement on the cover of his own Cyclopedia informs us, ‘ of acknow- because there is another king of the serpents, Karkotaka by name, whom the 
ledged learning and industry, and of unquestionable experience in this (the cy- S¢ge Narada, for deceiving him, punished once by casting him into a great fire, 
clopedian} department of literary labor,’ candidly admits that the ancients may | /2"d confining him there by a cvrse ti}! he was delivered in the manner which 
surely be excused for thinking whales were fish. But how can Abraham Rees ithe reader may find related in the 14th book of Nela and Damarante, as trans. 
be excused for denying the whale’s claim to a place among the inhabitants of,|lated by Mr. Milman from the Sanscrit. 

the great deep, which was appointed for him at the creation But the great, ‘* The locusts. according to Agur in the book of Proverbs, have no king. al- 
fish, who is undoubtedly the king of fish, and of all creatures that exist in the though they go forth all of them by bands. Perhaps their form of government 
seas, whales, mormen, and maids included, is the fish arez, which Ormuzd cre- h%s changed, for the Moors of Morocco inform us that they have a sovereign, 


ated, and placed in the water that surrounds Hom, the king of trees, to protect, Who leads forth their innumerable armies; and as his nation belongs to the 


that sacred arboreal majesty against the great toad sent there by Ahriman to |Mahometan world, his title is Sultan Jereed. 

destroy it. | “The rose is the queen of the garden— 

_ “ Tt is related in :4> same archives of cosmogony, that the king of the goats _ ‘ plebei cedite flores : 

is a white in a melancholy and cogitabund position, | Hortorum regina suos ostendit honores.” Raprn. 

the King@of the sheep bas his left car whive, from whence it may appear that Bampleld Moore Carew was king of the beggars, and James Bosvill wa* 

the ro mutton is black which fai king of the gypsies. He lies buried in Rossington churchyard, near Doncaster ; 

tha: at oy Ps . y maid 1s not + |and for many vears the ypsies from the South visited his grave annually, and 

t the king of the camels has two white ears ; and that the king of the bulls. gr 

is neither Apis nor John Bull, but a black bull with yellow ears. According to ,, i th iversity the disti 

the same archives, a white horse with yellow ears and full eves is king of the guished title Re flor at Oxtord who bore in that y listin- 

horses ; doubtless the mythological king would acknowledge Nobs for his vice- | that of th Re ex Rafforum, After taking his degree he exchanged it for 

The ass king white ; his asinine majesty has no vicegerent. 

Kine The heres = has appointed regency. The profess and delight in indulging an worse-minded buffoon- 

“There are kings among the otters in the Highland waters, and almost a- “ the scurre also have their king. He bears a baron’s coronet. 

mong their relations the sea otters. The royal otter is larger than his subjects, | has been vacant since the resignation of the 

and has a white spot upon the breast. He shuns observation, which it is some- = a 

times provident for kings to do, especially under such circumstances as his, for ithe beautiful and stupendous Bradw i hay my ah mt fa ; earn rhe . 

Veapery, Sp aneune the wearer from being wounded, to be a prophylactic in times sixteen feet in length being ei Seton hands hi h, and five years and : half old 

of contagious sickness, and a preservative in shipwreck. But it is not easy to 4 weighing hig! 

find an otter king ; and when found, there is danger in the act of regicide, for land sixty stone, which is nearly double the i ; ; la an ‘oa 

he bears a charmed life. The moment in which he is killed proves fatal tosome || « Under the Twelve C gat pt. nag of large oxen in = s 

other creature, either man or beast, whose mortal existence is n ysteriously 7... 4), h Vi, ve Czsars, (and probably it might deserve the title long 

linked with his. The nature of the otter monarchy has not been described ; itp, 1). Seno the Via Appia was called the queen of roads. That from Hyde 

his ministers have no loaves to dispose of,—but then Who is king ki 
h ty o ’ ® 4 rs ! ere is no King amon em is 

Tho axt, who, entered the valley of ants with his armies of land G but y of League. 

. : . . nd Green in the East ; the emperor Murraylemagne, whom Byron used to call 

Genii and men and birds, spoke to the nation of ants, saying, O ants, enter ve ithe Grand Murray, reigned bara in the West, till Henry Colburn divided his 


not your habitations, lest Solomon and his host tread you under foot, and per- | 
eeive it not,—that wise pismire is said by certain commentators upon the Koran joue cma rr — the station which he had assumed by an army of trum- 
to have been the queen of the ants. Pe ers which he keeps in constant pay. If the books had a king, that monar- 
“Men have held the eagle to be the king of birds ; but notwithstanding the © rd a = an elective one, and the reader of these volumes knows 
authority of Horace, the gods know otherwise, for they appointed the tchamrosch ith hit oy ar would fall. But literature being a republic, this cannot be 
to that dignity at the beginning. Some writers, indeed, would have the eagle had he of books. Suflice it that it is a Book for a King, or for our sovereign 
to be queen, upon the extraordinary ground that all eagles are hens ; though in,“ — 
the species is these persons have not attempted to — 
iw. e carrion crows of Guiana have their king, who is a white crow | 
(rera avis in terris) and has wings tipt with black. Whena flight of these birds | RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BURSCHENSCHAFT 
arrive at the prey which they lave scented from afar, however ravenous they OF GERMANY .— Continued.) 
may be, they keep at a respectful distance from the banquet, till his evrrion As the evening was now beginning to grow cold, we thought it prudent to 
majesty has satisfied himself. But there is another bird in South Avcesica, uke (uc lest ef ove way to Schwartzen Schiffe, which we reached in about 
whom all the birds of prey of every species acknowledge for their natural so- half an hour, sue of the party, it must be confessed, with rather unsteady 
vereign, and carry food to him in his nest. as their tribute. steps ; but there was no occasion for the ‘fackel zug,” which was promised 
« king of the elks is so huge an elk that other elks look like pismnires be- before we set out. 
side him. His legs are so long, and his strength withal such, that when the| At the entrance to the gasthaus, we found a great crowd collected, to see the 
snow lies eight feet deep it does not in the least impede his pace. He has an Foxes pass underneath the swords, which were held cross-wise by the “be- 
arm growing out of his shoulder, and a Jarge suite who attend upon him where- mossed heads; ” and as the Foxes went slowly on, two others with burned 
«ver te goes, and render him all the service he requires. ‘corks, made an enormous pair of mustachios upon the face of each. 


«| have never heard anythmg concerning the king of the crickets, except in| Of the pomtaining ceremonies wf that evening, there is no necessity for us 
Ralph Roister Doister, ‘pow to speak. e had the « Fox Ride,” of course, and the song of the 


~~ Jomontade of Matthew Merrygreeks, who, said 
bet him on Christmas day  Land’s Vater.” 
That he crept in « hole, and had not a word to say.’ i The usual method of returning from a summer commeres at Neckarsteimagh, 
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if the weather is fine, is by boats which float down with the stream in a few 
hours. 

The next morning was singularly beautiful, as we got on board two barges, 
which, decorated with green and white garlands, and having silken banners of | 


THE BLACK ROBBER. 
** Rudolph von Rheinbach began life as a student in this university. His 
fame is now almost traditional ; but he was a first-rate fellow, taller by half a 
head than any man in the college. His lithe and active frame was finely for- 


reat splendour floating at the prows, presented a most animated appearance. med ; to the grace of an Antinous he added the strength of a Hercules; and I 
There was little work for the rowers to do, as down we swept along the curl-| have heard men who knew him say, that his personal appearance, was one of 


ing stream with 

* Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm.” 
The jovial crew which floated down that beautiful river. amid the most lovely) 
scenery, with light and sunshine and happiness—might not imaptly be regarded) 


as an emblem of those reckless spirits, who float carelessly down the stream of| 


most extraordinary beauty ; while the charm of his manner, and the fascination 


j of his address, combined to make him the most popular man of his day. Well 


versed in all manly exercises, his skill with the schlager, as well as with the 
broad-sword, was proverbial ; in the duel no one ever stood five minutes before 
him ; with all these accomplishments, however, and all these gifts of nature, 


life, and as long as the sunshine of happiness does not fail them, and life seems'|Rudolph had one failing which was his ruin—a taste for low society. He al- 


fair around them, and external nature wears her brightest smile —bestow not al 


single thought on the rocks and shallows over which they are passing, or the 
fate which awaits them at their journey’s end. ; 

The wooded mountain, the castled steep, and the rustic village rise in rapid) 
succession—and at length the towers of Neckargemund stand before us, sweep-| 
ing past its bridge of boats, which opened to jet us through ; on we went with 
flags fying. and music playing, while every now and then a host of rustics 
would rush out of some neighbouring village to see us as we passed. 

“IT never go through Neckargemund without thinking of Schnabel,” said 
Count Ziegel, who sate smoking his meerscliaum beside us. 

Was he a remarkable Bursch '’ 

“Oh, no,” replied Ziegel, laughing, “ but the greatest adventurer that ever 
came to the university. The first time I ever saw him was at a ‘ Kirchweih- 
fest’ at Neckargemund.” 

“* Nobody here knew who he was, or anything about him ; he seemed to have 
no visible means of making out life, and never was seen by his most intimate 
friends to have a single kreutzer in his possession.” 

“ He lived principally among the young foxes, and whatever necessaries he 
was obliged to procure, he succeeded in extracting from the Phillisters upon 
‘ Pump’ as it is called. 

« Pump !” said we, “ what is that! ” 

« The Burschen term for ‘ Auf borg,’ or upon credit. 

«« Master Schnabel had hired the cock loft of a house, for which he was to 
pay five florins a semester, or about two pounds a year, and for this he had al- 
so his coffee every morning, so that the Phillister, in whose house he lodged, 
had, as you may imagine, rather a hard bargain of him; he continued here for 

two or three years, and got into as much debt as he conveniently could. _ 

«Some of these debts the Phillister, moved by compassion, paid for him ; 
but at last, Master Schnabel seeing the prospect before him did not appear to 
brighten, made up his mind to bolt. This, as he was watched by nearly every 
shop-keeper in the town, he found it impossible to effect ; at length, he hit up 


‘ways wished to be the great man of whatever company he found himself in, 
jand hence his taste for companions beneath his own rank in life, who, by indul- 
ging this foivle, + fooled him to the top of his bent,’ and eventually imbued him 
| with tastes and habits which led to his destruction. Various at first were the 
iwild pranks he played, threshing the « polizei,’ knocking the noses, and occa- 
|sionally the heads, off the leaden figures of the saints which adorn our streets, 
jand publicly committing every possible infringement of university discipline : 
lthese were amonggthe least of his enormities. The ‘career, and the ‘ beadle, 
jhad no terrors for him ; in one night he broke all the iron bars of the former, 
jand in five minutes he threshed the latter within an inch of his life, He was 
jsuch a capital scholar, and. with all his devilment had so many good points 
labuut him, that offences which would have terminated seriously with other men, 
|were passed over with him At length, however, his vicious habits took 
jthe graver aspect of a confirmed taste for gambling. He would run down to 
\Baden by the railroad, spend a few days there, and occasionally :eturn with his 
[pockets filled with gold—but oftener stil! without a single kreutzer to blese 
himself with, His demands for money grew so frequent, that his friends at 
liength, who were people of inoderate but respectable fortune @ Rotterdam, 
jgrew tired of administering to his extravagance, and refused, as you * Enylan- 
iders’ call it, to * stump ;’ and a bill which he had drawn for a large sura upon 
the bankers in this town having come back protested, proceedings were wsti- 
tuted against him for the recovery of the sum; and a ferret-eyed lawyer, who 
lives in the Fredric Strasse, was employed to hunt him down Matters were 
going so badly, that Rudolph thought the best thing he could do under the cir- 
cumstances was to take his departure, and accordingly ove tine night he de- 
camped, and set out to make his way to Rotterdam, as best he could. with a 
little knapsack on his back, and without a single gulden in his pocket, for he 
was of too proud a nature to incur a pecuniary obligation to any one, under the 
embarrassments in which he was then placed 

“ After a weary tramp all that night through the most sacred paths of the 
Odenwald, on the dawn of a bright summer’s morning. he found himself uot ve- 


on the idea of hiding himself for some time, and giving it out that he was gone; ||ry far from Neckarstienar. Pausing to rest upon a rugged summit of thejmoun- 
having remained for a week in concealment, he wished, before he departed, to; tain, the hapless student sat down to mourn over his broken fortunes and deso- 
secure the few articles of his property, which remained in the cock-loft of the| late fate. A fair and stately l@dscape lay before,as bright as under happier 
Phillister’s house ; but in order to procure access to this receptacle, he was|/auspicss his path in life might have been, the broad river wound its glittering 


obliged to pass through the sleeping-room of the Phillister, which, accompanied 
by a friend, he succeeded in doing one very dark night in — Some noise, 
however, awoke the landlord, who made his appearance, just as the student was 
packing up his few articles of property. 

«Ha! Herr Schnabel, so you are going to rob me—are you !’ said he. 

«+ Qh by no means,’ replied Schnabel, coolly. +I have justcome from the, 
country, to get one or two things I wanted, and I return to-night ; but you will 
find, if you mistrust me, ample security in that large box I leave in your care, 
as it contains all my clothes and books.’ 

“ The Phillister was soft enough to let Schnabel take his departure. 

‘ Now there was a certain merchant of ready-made wearing apparel, who 
had some time previously sold Schnabel a suit of clothes, which he was also 
unreasonable enough to expect to be paid for, and he had sued him at the ‘Amt’ 
without the least success; in the meantime, while the suit at law was going on, 
the suit of clothes were gradually wearing out. Herr Schnabel took the coat, 
which was deeply impregnated with beer and tobacco, filled the sleeves and 
pockets with stones, and having carefully nailed it up to the unfortunate Kauf- 
man’s door, took his departure. 

“«* And the box!’ 

“Qh ! that I need scarcely add, of course, was found filled with nothing but 
stones.” 

By this time we were gliding under the walls of the Stiftneuburg. formerly 
an old convent, but now a beautiful farm-house ; it is likely, however, soon to 
return to its original destination. as the late possessor has made it a present te 
the Pope, and if his holiness should want a pleasant country mansion, where to 


nd his summer vacation—we do not think he could select a better one than) | 


old Stift. 

Passing the Wolfbrunnen and the Pickford House, the towers of Heidelberg 
frowned down upon us from the mountain’s side, and we soon reached the beau- 
tiful bridge which stretched across the river. 

“Do you observe,” said Riechenbach, “ in those tall towers of the gate-house 
several melancholy-looking visages at the iron grating above.” 

« Yes,” we replied ; *‘ what are they '” 

“ Those are some state prisoners who have been confined there for many 
years,’ was the reply ; * but if you, will lookjto that highest window in the round 
tower, which seems scarcely large enough for a man to get his head through, 
you may observe some traces along the wall, such as would be left by some one 
scraping with his feet.” 

« Yes,” we replied, “we see them.” 

“ Those marks,” answered ur friend, “‘ were made by a criminal who escap- 
ed through that little window ; having occupied himself, for days and nights to- 


cou rse beneath, rolling back its blue waters to that city which had been the 
jscene of so many of his boyish :riumphs, but from which he was now a proserib- 
ed and banished man ; other hopes, other dreams, and other days rose thick and 
choking in his breast, and thus. he thought, are to end ali my hopes of greatness, 
jall my dreams of ambition. + ‘Tis well, the prosperous and happy future, which 


|was before me once, what is it now !—and in the bitterness of his spirit, the 


‘luckless student cursed all those companions who had been the cause of his 


| sufferings and sorrow. 


** Fearful of pursuit, Rudolph passed the whole of that day in the woods, 
‘and when night fell, rose to pursue his melancholy journey ; he had not gone 
more than a jew miles, however, when just as he was getting out of a thicket, 
‘through which his path had for some time led, a gruff voice thundered in his 
ear + yield—or die!’ and three powerful ruffians sprang upon him. Rudolph 
‘seeing the odds were so much against him, knew there was little use in strug- 
igling, but quietly resigned himself to his fate. 

| “*Give up your purse, hound !’ said the taller of the ruffians, who seemed 
\to be their leader. 

«*T could if I had one.’ replied Rudolph, quietly ; ‘ but having fora long time 

‘had nothing to put into it, I have since deemed such a luxury unnecessary.’ 

| “* Search him,’ was the answer; but after the most minute examination it 
jwes discovered that Rudolph was correct, as not a picture of the king's coin 
‘was to be discovered in his possession, and one of the robbers m turning out 
the luckless student's last pocket, finding he had got nothing for his pains, so- 
laced himself for his disappointment by bestowing a hearty cuff upon his unfor- 
tunate captive. 
| * Scoundrel !’ thundered the student, fiercely, flinging off the other two 


who held him, ‘ if you had not two to back you, you would not dare to do that.’ 

“* Peace, poor devil,’ said the robber, shrugging his shoulders ; ‘ thinkest 
thou | could not do for two such asthou.’ —* 

“+ Fritz is afraid,’ shouted one of his companions. 

*« He is, of course, ’ added the other, glad of an opportunity of annoying 
him. 

‘«* Of what?’ replied Master Fritz, in a huge passion. 

‘«» Why, of the student to be sure,’ said his companions. 

«Hast thou any objection to be run through the body!” said Fritz, turning 
with a savage laugh to Rudolph. 

«« Every,’ replied the student, quietly. 

«Then don’t fight me,’ rejoined the ruffian. 

“«T can’t agree with you,’ replied Rudolph, ‘that the two are synonymous, 
and in my opinion, if you value it, you are a coward.’ 

** * Hurra ! well done,’ yelled the other two, who had not the least objection 


gether, in pulling threads out of his bed-clothes, he at last succeeded in twist-| to see their companion snubbed, as he occasionally bullied them not a little. 


ing a rope of sufficient thickness and strength to lower himself by, and he drop- 


«+ Well,’ replied Fritz, ‘come along to our encampment, and I'li not 


ped down into the Neckar, which he swam across, and, having gained the op- only give you a sword, but I pledge myself to take it out of your hand after- 


posite bank, actually made his escape.”’ 


wards.’ 


“He must have been a bold and a persevering fellow. That tower is at}, ‘ Rudolph wisely thinking there was no means of escape, and seeing that 


least a hundred feet high. He surely deserved to escape.” 


{few situations could be more wretched than his, made up his mind for the worst, 


“ He did,” replied the student, “ but it was through no fault of the guard|/and, perhaps, the fate he anticipated, after all, might have been the best end 


upon the bridge, who never saw him until he was in the river, and then a storm)! 


of balls whistied about his ears.” _ 

“ His history is a more extraordinary one than even that which I have just); 
related ; but as we are now at our journey’s end, if you will favour me with 
your company at the Hirsch to-morrow evening, I will tell you the story, as)’ 
you seem to have a fancy for my yarns.” Mae 

We gladly signified our acceptance of the invitation, and the following eve- 
uing found us seated in the summerhouse of the Hirschgasse, where as we 
smoked our Havanna, we heard the story which we now relate. 


for him, as it would have saved him from many a crime he afterwards com. 
mitted. 

* At length they reached the encampment of the robber band, which was 
situate in an opeu space, in the centre of a pine forest. There were swarthy 
and savage faces enough there to have struck terror into the stoutest heart ; 
but the student, who thought that fate could not have much more misfortune 
in store for him, and that nothing could touch him further, regarded without 
dismay the band of ruffians into whose hands he had fallen, as seated in strag- 
gling groups round their camp-fires, they busied themselves in preparation 
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their evening meal. Preliminaries were soon arranged, and under such circum-| heard to observe, that she had no doubt whatever, from the sweetness of his 
stances, indeed, they could not have been very hard to settle. The robber smile, that the graf had the most amiable disposition in the world. Matters 
troop, who were in high glee at the prospect of ashindy, and admired exceed-| went on in this way for some time, and speculation grew rife about the graf, 
ingly the reckless bearing of the student, gathered round, with torches of pine who, having completely recovered, seemed to enjoy himself amazingly. He 
in their hands, to witness the affray. Master Fritz soon discovered that he was shot with the forst-meister, drank whole gallons of Steinberger with the mayer; 
likely to have no child’s play : his opponent had a way of flashing his sword /he flirted with the ladies, kissed the burgers’ wives, and in short, in a very brief 
about like lightning, which showed that he had handled something of the sort space of time became the most popular man in Hirschorn ; and at length it was 
before ; and one little wipe across the cheek before he had been two minutes given out that the forst-meister’s pretty daughter had fallen over head and ears 
at work convinced the robber that he had fallen in with an awkward customer. in love with the handsome graf. Rumour for once in its life turned out not to 
Rudolph, although he found some difficulty at first in turning off the powerful |have told a lie ; for one fine frosty morning the bells of the “ kirche,” ringing 
strokes of his adversary, very soon knew his man, and felt satisfied that his life' at a devil of a rate, woke up all the old maids of the city to the pleasant con 

was in his hands. The robber put forth all his might, and actually drove the sciousness that a wedding was at hand; and the next day the Hirschorn 
student a pace or two backwards, when after making one violent lunge, he found |Zeitung, which was the Morning Post of that locality, announced that on the 
himself caught in rather an unpleasant way in the wrist, and before he knew previous day the lovely and accomplished daughter of the Herr Forst-meiste r 
what he was about, his sword was describing a circle in the air and his arm had been led to the hymeneai altar by the Count von Elberstein ; then followed 
smarting disagreeably from rather an unpleasant cut. Rudolph paused for a the usual glowing eulogies upon the charms and the white satin of the bride, 
moment, considering whether he should take tohisheels or not ; but he soon the attractions of the bridesmaids, and the equipage of the graf,,who, it was 
came to the conclusion that there would be little use in that, unacquainted as \positively asserted, had flung several handsful cf guldens among the crowd as- 
he was with the paths through the forest, which were perfectly familiar to those sembled at the church door. Some months passed after the wedding, and it 


Fesruary 27, 


into whose hands he had fallen. He, therefore, marched boldly up to the van- 
quished robber, and, with his sword to his throat, demanded his life. 

« « Let him off this time, my boy,’ shouted a voice from the troop ; ‘he ac- 
knowledges himself vanquished.’ 

“+ T do,’ replied the robber. | 

_“ Rudolph passed the night with them, and so much pleased were they with 
his gallant bearing, and with his skill in swordmanship, that they made overtures. 
to him that he should accept the post of leader, which happened just then to 
be vacant in colsequanccet the premature death of their captain, who hada 
ae days previously terminated his career as such heroes seldom do, quietly in 

isbed. . 

“ Rudolph pondered over the proposition. ‘I can’t be much worse off than 
I am,’ he thought ; ‘ anything is Caer than my prospects, dependent as I am 
upon a pack of stingy relations, who do not care a kreutzer about me.’ So 
when the morning dawned, he informed them that he was willing to accede to 
their proposal, and entered immediately upon the duties of his new office. 

“ Predatory as had been the character of the troop of robbers which frequent- 
ed Odenwald, and visited occasionally the houses in the neighbourhood of Hirs- 
chorn and Neckarstionar, they did not much improve now ; and at length they 
became such a nuisance, that the whole country rose in arms against them. 
The Germans are naturally a slow people to come to any conclusion as to ac- 
tive measures ; but when once they do take a thing into their heads, they are 
as obstinate as the very devil ; and accordingly, morning, noon, and night, the 
worthy burgers of Hirschorn did nothing but lay plans and contrive devices by, 
means of which they might at all events secure the person of him who was now, 
known by the name of the Black Robber. But it was all useless. In vain did! 
they lie in ambush—in vain did they -* dodge” after him. He always contriv- 
ed to slip through their fingers like an eel 

«Tt was an uncommonly gusty night, towards the beginning of October. 
The wind howled mournfully, and the rain came in fitful splashes against the 
windows, as the burger of Hirschorn, having warmed his toes as well as he, 
could, was about to tumble into bed, when a tremendous shouting for help rose 
above the wind, and a carriage rattling furiously through the streets of the town, 
drew up at the door of that ancient and respectable Gasthaus which rejoices in 
the name of the Goat and Thunderbolt. The Wirth had long before turned 
in, and was in the middle of his second sleep, when he was awakened by the 
agreeable information that a large party of persons were below, wanting refresh. 
ment and apartments ; together witha surgeon for a gentlernan who had been 
badly wounded in a severe encounter they had just had with the formidable band 
of robbers. 

«« « Will those scoundrels never be hanged ?’ growled the stout Wirth, as he 
tumbled down stairs * Well, never mind,’ he added, * ’tis an ill wind that blows 
nobody gsod.’ 

« Lights were found, fires kindled. A leech the most skilful that the town) 
could afford was sent for, and everything that could be done was tried to make) 
the guests comfortable, and to alleviate the desperate condition of the wounded’ 
gentleman, who, one of the attendants said, was a Hanoverian nobleman on his 
way to Frankfort. ‘The surgeon, as he left his room, was waylaid for his opi- 
nion ; but like a wise son of Esculapius, he gravely shook his head, and having’ 
pocketed his fee, departed. ‘The next morning, however, the patient was pro- 
nounced much better, and all the principal civic functionaries of the place call- 
ed to make their inquiries ; amongst them, of course, was the forst-meister— 
(who, if our readers have at all attended toour lucubrations, they must be aware 
is no undistinguished personage in those parts). 

«« Now it so happened that this forst-meister was the envied possessor of a: 
very handsome daughter, who had for the last two or three years been the ob- 
ject of the plots and machinations of all the sons of all the barons in the vicini- 
ty. But her governor was a cute old file, and had uo notion at all of accepting 
any one for a son-in-law who could not pay down in hard cash a sum equivalent) 
to his daughter's fortune, which having been left by 4 maternal aunt, was a 
tolerably good one for those parts. Grafs, barons, and all kind of suitors had 
sought her hand in vain; she did not care a button about one of them ; and 
whether she did or not it would have been much the same, for her grutf old fa-, 
ther would only have trusted his daughter’s happiness to a man whocould count 
out hard, bright guldens ; thinking, as such gentlemen usually do, that to get 
a rich husband for his daughter was a muchbetter thing than to allow her to 


consult her own fancy, which would probably never suggest what was good for 


her after all. 

“The wounded nobleman gradually but slowly recevered trom his severe) 
wounds, and great attention was paid him when he was pronounced convales 
cent by the worthy civic functionaries of Hirschorn and the magnates of the 
country adjacent thereto, the more especially as it somehow had transpired, 
through the medium of his ‘own gentleman,’ that the graf was a graf of large 

ssions. | 

«The mayor and corporation of the town waited upon him in due form, to know 
when it would be his pleasure to partake of a civic banquet, and also to be in- 
formed how he would like to have the robbers disposed of as soon as they were 
taken—whether hanged or beheaded ' 

At this suggestion, a certain grim of peculiar meaning was observed 
to flit across the baron’s face. 


« Now, Herr Irlander, I forgot to tell you that this graf was an uncommonly, 


\was announced that the graf had taken a large ancient castle in the woods, 


‘about fifteen miles distant from the town, which he was fitting up in a style of 


great magnificence. It was thought at first strange that he should go and live 
in such a very out of the way place, and his bride at first demurred a little to 
the change ; but he soon quieted her fears by assuring her that it was the safest 
place in the world, and he overcame all his worthy father-in-law’s objections by 
representing what capital hunting and shooting he should always have for him. 
At length the young couple removed to their new abode, and the gossips of 
Hirschorn were loud in their wonderment of what could possibly induce the 
forst-meister to let his daughter go and live in such a desolate locality. 

«« Well,’ said the stout old lady, ‘ how glad I am he did not marry Angelina; 
I would rather have seen the poor girl in her grave than let him take her to that 
horrid savage place, where she would not have a soul to speak to.’ 

«The young bride, however, notwithstanding ali these prognostications of 
evil, continued for some time to get on tolerably well; her husband continued 


‘jas much in love as ever, and did every thing he possibly could to promote her 


comfort and happiness. But at length she began to observe a certain air of 
mystery and gloom about him at times which it puzzled her to account for; he 
grew fonder of hunting than ever, his absences were longer and more frequent, 
and his fair bride was often left for whole days together alone in her castle. 

“ Being by nature very far from a suspicious temperament, these absences 
did not at first alarm the lady much, but at last they grew so frequent that her 
jealousy was aroused, and this with a lady, every one knows, is the very devil. 
So one day, just before her liege lord was about to set out on one of his usual 
excursions, his fair wife, having long since come to the conclusion that in this 
chamber was contained the solution of the mystery, whatever it was, contrived 
to secrete the key of a certain chamber, which, like Blue Beard, he had always 
kept locked, and ordered no one to approach. 

“ As soon as she had seen the last of the troop fairly down the winding path 
which led from the castle, trembling with all the eagerness of a curious woman, 
she flew to the chamber, accompanied by her female attendant ; they entered it 
overcome with a feeling of awe, but found nothing at all to justify their appre- 
hensions. ‘The room was lofty and of spacious proportions, but without a sin- 
gle article of furniture except a mahogany bureau which lay open, covered with 
papers, and a wooden stool much worm-eaten, and of a very antiquated appear- 
ance. Over went the lady ; the first document she laid her hands upon was 
enough—with a scream she fell fainting to the ground ; while her maid, taking 
up the document. very soon satisfied herself of the nature of its contents, for 
she discovered therefrom that her mistress, instead of being the countess of 
Eberstein, was the lawful, wedded wife of the terrible black robber, who for 
many years had spread such devastation in the adjoining neighbourhood. She 
left the unfortunate lady to her fate, and with one fearful yell, took to her heels 


jand never stopped until she had gone clean out of sight of the fearful castle, 


The worthy forst meister of Hirschorn was just in the middle of something 
comfortable, which he had mixed preparatory to turning in, when a thunderi 
lknock came to his door, and when it was opened, in rushed his daughter’s hand 
maiden, still shaking with terror, but possessed notwithstanding of sense suffi- 
‘cient to acquaint her master with the discovery she had just made. ‘The stout 
jold forst-meister’s fury was, of course, ungovernable ; he stormed and raged 
\for half an hour, at the end of which time he became sufficiently calm to order 
his boots and his horse,—and having reached his worthy son in law’s castle short- 
ly after miduight, the lord of which he found still absent, he brought his daughter 
home with him ; and notwithstanding all her entreaties and passionate tears— 
for the robber captain had contrived somehow to retain a strong hold upon her 
laflections— the old Baron raised the * posse comitatus,’ and set out next morn- 
jing to take his son-in-law alive or dead. Having scoured the adjacent country 
ithe whole of the day without success, just as he was about returning home, he 
stumbled upon the object of his search, who with a solitary attendant, was riding 
leisurely towards home, little expecting * to find his household gods shivered 
jaround him 

| + He was instantly summoned to surrender, which, however, he evinced a 
great disinclination tu do, for drawing his sword, he rode right at his respectable 
ather-in-law. The odds were, however, against him ; and he was taken, 
brought to Heidelberg, and shut up over that very gate which you see before 
you ; but one fine morning his keepers found he had quietly decamped during 
the might, and those marks upon the wall are all the traces he left.” 

* And what became of the forst-meister’s daughter '” 
| ows Why, indeed, | regret very much to tell you, that she shortly afterwards 
left her father’s house, and a letter was found after her departure, informing him 
with her compliments, that she was about to rejoin her husband.” 

Reader, you may think the incidents of this tale somewhat marvellous, but 
they are nevertheless well known to have occurred. It is an old saying, but it 
is nothing the worse on that account, that 

Truth is strange—stranger than fiction. 


PATERSON AND CO. 
4 TALPR. 
Miss Genevieve Paterson was the daughter of a wealthy merchant defunct, 
and the sister of a wealthy merchant living, boti of the well known firm of Pa- 
jtergon and Co. She possessed a considerable fortune of her own, besides ex- 


handsome maz, tall, and of noble bearing ; his aristocratic features, his massive |pectations ; had once been reckoned a beauty ; and was still a very personable 


forehead, and his dark flashing eyes, were pronounced by those in Hirschorn’ 
who were qualified to judge of such matters, to be quite the thing ; and one fat! 
| again ; the common council and the board of aldermen had been opened to het 


old gentlewoman who had a marriageable daughter still in the market, was 


‘woman of some forty years of age. That she remained Miss Genevieve Pater- 
son was entirely her own fault. She might have been married over and over 
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more than once ; and it was even said she had actually refused the better half 
_ seated, of course, next his stately bride, and that spoiled everything. She was 


of the civic throne. 

Miss Genevieve, in effect was proud. that was her failing She had reasona- 
ble beauty, tolerable good sense, kindly feelings, and ample enough fortune ; 
but all these advantages were swallowed up by her pride. And this was hard- 
ly to be wondered at. Long before Miss Genevieve came into the world, her 
father got ashamed of his sina!l beginnings. He would fain have forgotten his 
talents, industry, honesty, even the blessing of approving Heaven, which had 
raised him above the mass of his fellow citizeas. He could think of nothing 
now but his wealth and greatness, present and prospective ; and when to these 
were added a child—though ar. only child—a daughter, who was both a wit and 
a beauty, his measure of prosperity was full. He had nothing more to live for, 
and accordingly he died, and was buried ; and there was an end of Paterson 
senior—of laterson and Co. 

Miss Genevieve was born in the purple. Her stately walk was never acce!- 
erated by any voice more powerful than her own inclination ; her complexion 
was never deepened by any giow but that of anger ; the very winds of heaven 
were not permitted to make her nose blue. 

But of all the admirers of her greatness, al] the slaves of her beauty. all the 
ministers to her pride, the most enthusiastic, the most devoted, the most per- 

_nicious was John Singleton. John Singleton was a sort of clarity boy, 4 species 
of errand lad, who had become attached, one knows not how, to the Paterson 
car. Poor John Singleton ! when he first saw the little lady enshrined in the 
unimaginable finery of his master’s drawing room, how his great eyes, open 
mouth, and distended ears gaped as if they would have swallowed her! And 
they did swallow her. She became, from that moment, a part of his existence ; 
she was the soul—the esoteric meaning, as it were—of Paterson and Co. He 
respected, and in some sort dreaded his master; but her, who was his master’s 
idol, he worshipped. In the course of years the errand lad became the clerk. 
Poor Mr. John Singleton ! when he took tea sometimes at the very table at 
which she eat—-when the cup and saucer in his hand chattered like a pair of 
castanets as she spoke to him! Spoke! ay, eudbindly tom -- and sang—oh 
what a voice, what an ear, what a piano '!—and what a heart of his for keeping 
time, as if she played by electricity with a wire between the instrument and his 


bosom ! In the course of years the clerk became the Co. Poor John Singleton, 
“te had seen with his own eyes his young mistress grow from a little girl in- 
to a full blown woman, and from « full blown woman into an old maid ; but to 
him she was his young mistress still. As tor himself, the crow feet of time were 
deepening their traces at the corners of his eyes ; the light gradual powderings 
of snow were beginning to tell on his chestnut hair ; and the slim figure of the 
errand lad had already advanced into respectable fullness, not yet ungraceful, 
of the prosperous merchant ; for John Singleton Esq., was now in his fiftieth 
year. But his heart was stil] sound—still wue. He loved Miss Genevieve with 
the love of a partner of the tirm—just touched, it may be, but not rendered fan. 
tastic, by those lingering dreams of youth which play upon the imagination with- 
out affecting the judgment. Love of any other kind he would have considered 
profanity ; that is, if he could have conceived so absurd and monstrous an idea 
at all. 

To Miss Genevieve John Singleton had been a slave, whose humility she ad- 
mired, as something proper and praiseworthy ; and Mr. John Singleton an ac- 
quaintance, worth any dozen of the others im matters of ebedience and devotion 
but John Singleton Esquire, as a partner of the firm, cominanded her respect ; 
and as a personal adherent of her own, through thick and thin, ever her friend 
ship. Still, all these characters were inseparably blended in her imagination ; 
po although Miss Genevieve had been known even to shed a tear when 
mentally contrasting the uniform devotion of John Singleton with some real or 
imaginary slight inflicted upon her pride, the idea of any warmer attachment 
between thei would have called al! the indignant blood of her ancestors (if she 
had any) into her face. 

Time wore on, however, and Miss Genevieve, although still unquestionably 
a fine woman, had reached those years where there 1s no dallying. At this 
epoch a new wooer presented himself who, although a widower, was in point of 
rank and fortune, as unexceptionable as any of those she had refused in her 
noon of beauty ; and, after many doubts, aud many misgivings, she, at 
length, consented, with the proud decision of her character, to put her still 
white and smooth, though somewhat chubby palm, into the blood red hand of a 
baronet. 

Sir Peter Dingle was a tall and portly man, with shaggy brows, and a profu- 
sion of whity brown hair, which at a little distance gave something almost fero 
cious to his appearance ; but on nearer approach, the spectator was reassured 
by a mild blue eye, and a well rounded lip, not to mention an unsteady gait and 
an irresolute step. Sir Peter, in fact, was understood to have been the victim 
of domestic tyranny ; and many persons thouglt that his preference of Miss Cie. 
nevieve arose from her rather tall and full formed figure, presenting a striking 
contrast to that of the skinny little vxien fromwhom death had releved him 
tweve months beiore. 

His wooing proceeded without accident. It may be said, indeed. to have 
been carried on in public, surrounded and regulated by all the punctilios of so- 
ciety ; for he and his bride-elect were never kuown to be alone together till the 
day on which the proposals were made and accepted ; and even then the affair 
was over in less than a quarter of an hour. The morning, in short, was fixed ; 
the lawyers on both sides were hard at work , and Sir Peter was myited to din- 
ner to meet the lady's friends. 

We have said the wooing had proceeded without aceident; but this philo- 
sophically speaking, is incorrect. The accidents, however, were separately in- 
visible te the naked eye, and are therefore indescribable by the pen, although, 
somehow or other, Sir Peter felt more and more anxious as the fateful moment 
drew near. He tried to love Miss Genevieve, but felt as if he couid not take 
the liberty. He once called her ‘Jenny ’ aloud in his dressing room, but imme- 
diately looked round in alarm, as if he had done something impudent. At the 
grand dinner, his heart died within him as he contemplated her queen-like fi- 
gure ; and in taking her down stairs, instead of offering his arm, as comfortable 
people do, he led her at arm’s-length by the tip of one of her fingers 

hen seated at the table, he was somewhat reassured, for a baronet was a 
reat man in that company. One of the guests was continually looking at bun 
urtively, and always withdrawing his eyes suddenly when detected, to tix them 

on his plate. The same individual appeared to have an unusual appeute He 
ate everything, without discrimination or remorse He refused nothing He 
scorned the sequence of dishes, and jumbled every sauce upon his plate that 
was handed round the table or stood within his reach. He imagined everybody 
asked him to drink wine, and all sorts of wine—and accepted the mvitation 
frankly. This was John Singleton ; but the oceasion was a great one for John,) 
and it is hardly surprising if he was not exactly aware of what he was about. 


_ Sir Peter, in the meantime, though gratified by the attention he received, was 


exigeante to a degree he had never witnessed before but in one person ; and when 
at length she rose slowly, and drawing up her figure to its full height, made him 
a bow, Sir Peter bowed in return so low, that before he had raised his head, the 
door was opened for her by another. That other was of course John Single- 
ton; and ‘Ye baronet was annihilated by the look of indignant surprise turned 
upon him by Miss Genevieve as she swept out of the room. 

It cannot be said that he resumed his composure when she was gone, al- 
though he breathed more freely. Some terrible idea appeared to haunt his 
thoughts, which every now and then he would lay hold of, as it were by strata. 
gem, and attempt to drown in the claret. And he was successful by degrees. 
So many successive duckipgs at last told upon the troublesome spectre, which 
now kept clear of the magic circle of the decanters; and after a time, Sir Pe- 
ter, k vowing that it would be imperatively required of him. got up valiantly to 
pay his !ady-love the compliment of presenting himself in the drawing-room the 
first man of the company. 

The bironet was daunted for a moment as the glare of light and beauty broke 
upon his eyes when the door was opened. The chandeliers seemed unsteady 
—the floor was a little steep—but mustering his courage, he walked hardily up 
to the bride, and attempted to dash into conversation. She was cold—reserv- 
ed, as if she had not forgotten the matter of the door; but she was likewise 
beautiful: the claret felt warm at his heart, and the baronet persevered. He 
at length ventured to squeeze gently her little finger as her hand drooped by 
her side; and exulting in the fact that it was not withdrawn, he asked her to 
sing. She wanted pressing. ‘Surely,’ whispered Sir Peter. who was now be- 
yond fear, * you will not deny me such a favour! Let me lead you to the in- 
strument, iny angel—do, my own—Jenny !” 

If the unhappy man had dragged her up the room like a mikmaid by the arm, 
or been guilty of any other moustrous sulecism, he might have been pardoned ; 
but the fatal word he had pronounced was the terror of Miss Genevieve’s 
life. 
‘Sir,’ said she, reddening to the roots of the hair, and flashing a lightning 
glance upon the culprit, ‘] would have you to know that I am still Miss Pater- 
son!’ She turned away as she spoke, and walked, like a bourgeoise empress, 
to the other end of the room. 

When the rest of the gentlemen entered the room, their first look was direc- 
ted to the solitary bride, and their second in search of the baronet. There was 
no baronet. 

‘ Where is Sir Peter, Miss Genevieve !’ whispered John Singleton, as he 
bent over her chair. 

‘I don’t know,’ replied she sulkily. 

‘Then I know !’ remarked John ina voice of awe. 

* Why, what do you know? Speak!’ 

‘You daunted him, miss ; I saw it al] at the table ; and something dreadful, 
I have no doubt, has happened here. He is gone.’ 

‘Gone! What do you mean?’ 

‘ Why, that he is gone. All is over; but don’t distress yourself. I shall 
ascertain the worst, and return in an instant.’ 

During his absence Miss Genevieve sat like a statue—her glassy eyes fixed 
on vacancy, and her ears watching for some sound of terror from without. 

‘ Well!’ said she, almost breathless, as John re-entered the room. 

‘He is gone |" replied John. 

‘Oh my '’ exclaimed Miss Genevieve, clasping her hands, and ready to 


faint. 

* Don't distress yourself, miss, for I will follow him this instant if you bid 
me 

‘You! Ob, John Singleton !—Oh !’ and catching him by the arm, she 
burst into tears. It was now Jolin’s turnto be at the fainting; but surprise 
kept him up 

‘ What do you mean, Miss Genevieve!’ said he. ‘Am 1,to pursue him or 
not 

Pursue him! Then he ts not—gone! 

‘But he is, mies: to Dover in the meantime by the night coach, that was 

just passing ; aud to Calais, { have no doubt, in the morning, for he was heard 
to ask « question of tue guard about the steamboat.’ Miss Genevieve was over- 
whelmed for an instant; but at length addressing Jolin Singleton in a voice 
dreadfully calm, she said, ‘] will not—cannot—shall no bear it! I will not 
be the scorn, pity, and ridicule of the town. He must come back—he must 
sue anew for ‘he hand he has thus forsaken. Go, John, follow him; bring him 
into the room if you have to drag him with cords ; add this one more proof of 
your inestimable friendship, and trust to the gratitude of my whole after- 
life 
The next morning the weather was so tempestuous, that there was consid- 
erable doubt as to whether the steamboat could leave the harbour of Dover ; 
and only one cabin passenger was so hardy as to enter the vessel till they were 
actually heaving off the lines by which she was moored to the quay. At that 
moment another gentleman jumped on board, and commanding them franticly 
not to sail ti!l he returned from the cabin, was just about to plunge down the 
companion-ladder, when a sea bursting between the pier and the vessel, the re- 
maining mooring-line snapped, and she drifted out to {sea. At this sight John 
Singleton clasped his hands in despair. +OUnce on the shore of France,’ said 
he, ‘ the wretch is safe; and how can | return to meet the eye of Miss Gene- 
vieve without my prisoner !’ 

The storm increased ; and the fugitive baronet, as he lay upon a sofa in the 
‘cabin, was so deadly sick, that it was some time before he could recognise the 
face which was every now and then raised from the cushion of the opposite so- 
fa, and was always withdrawn suddenly as their eyes met. ‘The association of 
ideas at length led him to the dinner table of the day before ; but in his state 
of ghastly sickness and confusion of mind, it isno wonder that his impressions 
were vague and indistinct. How could the omnivorous guest of yesterday be 
jin the Channel with him this morning? It was an absurdity ; yet it must be 
real. What was his purpose! What could he do to himin France? Whose 
business was it if he, Sir Peter, chose to stand an action for breach of promise 


‘rather than undergo another thirty years’ slavery ' The man was an ass: he 


was worse. Oh, if he were but well enough! But here another lurch of the 
vessel made the baronet’s very soul die within him, and, sinking back in utter 
exhaustion, he closed his eyes upon his enemy. 

While the baronet was thus alternately glaring with rage and goggling as if 
in the agonies of death, Mr. John Singleton lay enjoying the fugitive’s misery, 
and feeling desperately his own ; for John was every whitas sick as the betray- 
er of Miss Genevieve’s affections. A desperate lurch at length occurred, which 
threw Sir Peter into the wiiddic of the floor, and in the reaction John was 


| stretched by his side. It iw lucky they were both at that moment half dead, 


} 


ae 
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and that ‘ley were compelled to gaze inactively in each other's faces, with!la manner which intimated significantly that we were no longer to be free agents ; 
thew sodden eyes, till they became accustomed to the sight. | and when, turning to the left, and plunging with us into the gloom, we felt our 
‘The storm continued many hours, and the vessel beat about the French coast,| feet giving way on the slippery ground, we became most willing to submit 
not daring to approach. It was already dusk when she lay at length by the side passively to their guidance. They dragged us quickly on, seemingly well ac- 
of the pier—Sir Peter by this time neither knowing nor caring in what country. quainted with the unseen path the last glimpse of daylight disappeared ; 
or if in the habitable globe at all. Mr. John Singleton felt better, and he had/\there was a rush of damp cold air over our faces ; an intense darkness closed 
the baronet carried forthwith into a vehicle ; and before the latter returned to in all around ; and our eyes, full of the sunshine we had left, fastened instine- 
entire consciousness, they were rattling along a dark and solitary road. tively on the little twinkling lights of the torches carried on before us—our only 
Sir Peter wondered whither his enemy was taking him. Was be thus hur- stars in this new and terrible night For some time we were burried on, unable 
ried up the country to be confined in a prison or a convent! Was his consent to discern anything, till, at a given moment, our conductors stopped, and bade 
to the marriage to be extorted by bread and water? He jooked in John’s face, us look around. We obeyed, and gradually, as we beeame accustomed to the 
but the impassable features gave no reply, and the baron had not yet heart to profound obscurity, 4 scene was revealed to us indistinetly by the faint torch- 
. He turned his eyes towards the road, and with a languid curiosity, indi-| light, of which it would not be easy to convey any adequate conception. We 
cative of returning strength, he watched the foreign-lookiny faces and costumes] seemed to have entered on some vast mysterious realm where ‘ ancient night,’ 
which gathered about the carriage as they were changing horses. They at expelled from the sunny world, had fixed, unmolested, her eternal dominion. 
length arrived, as he supposed, at their destination. He was lifted out of the ‘The guides, dispersing themselves far and near, endeavoured to give us some 
vehicle, burried through a large and handsome hall, whisked up a broad stair. idea of the immensity of the cavern, Boundless, indeed, it seemed to be in 
case, and all but dragged into a magnificent drawing-room ; where he found) exten: and in height, whilst hundreds of feet below us, we could but just dis- 
himself—partly from surprise, partly from fear, and partly from sheer inanition, tinguish the roar of the captive river, as it Hed through the gloom, its very 
—kneeling at the feet of Miss Genevieve. iwoice sounding hollow and changed since we last had heard it singing in the 
The steamboat had been unable to approach the Frenel coast with safety, and suushine 
after beating off and on all day, had returned to Dover. When the tirst feeling of wonder and awe had passed off, we became lost in 
Sir Peter threw a feverish look at the door, the windows, the chimney, and, admuration of the magnificent aretitecture of this palace of nature, even in the 
then heaved a deep sigh. + Madam,’ said he, ‘spare me your reproaches ! twilight by which we looked on Around us, on all sides, and seen 
was unable to take leave of you last night, because sudden and unperative bu-| more distinctly because they were p white, rose stupendous pillars, formed 
siness ealled me toa distance. Forgive the unintentional disrespect—restore me of stalactites, that towered up into the darkness far above our heads, till they 
to your favour—and withdraw not that lovely hand from one who will prove; were lost in the vapoury ciouds that seemed to overhang us. Their base was 


the most devoted of husbands !’ 
« You ask this !—vou intreat my pardon !—you sue for my hand ” 
*I do.’ 


jin like manner altogether hidden from us, and it was a marvellous thing to think 
| that time alone was the architect of these mighty columns; for we could see 
| hanging in all directions little tiny stalactites, like new-frozen icicles, each hav- 


‘ And I refuse it! Rise, sir, and take this answer as final. Open the door) mg at its point a bright erystal drop of that fluid containing lime in solution, by 
for the gentleman. Mr. John Singleton,’ continued Miss Genevieve, leading), wuich they are formed; and which gradually thickening, is succeeded by an- 
him within the folding-doors of another room. other, tilldrop by drop, century by century—for assuredly{it is the work of ages 

pe ae |\—-ihose fairy branches grow to be us lofty and massive as the gigantic pillars 

« Mr. John Singleton !—I promised you for this service the gratitude of my))that secm to support the urseen root. Nor were these the only ornaments with 
whole life.’ She leant heavily upon his arm as she spoke ; and John, aiter))which the ever-working hand of nature had arrayed this abode of might ; for 
having suffered so much, could hardly support her with one arm ; so he took these wonderful stalactites had taken every species of fantastic form—some- 
two. She leant heavier still. A glance told the rest —which was confirmed tunes grand and terrible, sometimes beautiful and delicate, as though-modelled 
in a few days by the small print of the newspapers. When Mr. John Singleton) by the sculptors art; and, combmed with the huge masses of rock that rose 
left the inner drawing-room that evening, he was heard to mutter, as he descen-, rugged and menacing from the gloom as from a deep dark sea, they produced 
ded the stairs three steps at a time—* The errand-lad !—Miss Genevieve !—) the most marvellous and startling appearances, oflermg to the bewildered eye a 
Paterson and Co. !’ | succession and variety of scenes that batile all description. Where we our- 

pA: : selves were placed, strange and mysterious shapes were grouped around, and 
; Iunumerable narrow passages and lofty corridors branched off in all directions 
VISIT TO THE GROTTO OF ADELSBERG, | into the yet unexplored regions of this most wonderful cave. The road by 

In that part of Austria which lies between Trieste and Vienna, the traveller, which we were to proceed crept along among the rocks—now over natural, now 
has occasion to pass through the district of Carniola, celebrated for its pictures-) over artificial arches, and had evidently been constructed with great difficulty. 
que beauty, but still more remarkable for its grotto of Adelsberg. Desirous of As we advanced, penetrating further into the depths of this sombre world (with 
visiting and exploring this subterranean cavern, besides seeing some parts of the| the lights which we began tacitly to think so prec 1ous,) Our eyes were continually 
adjacent country, we started from ‘Trieste at daybreak ; but our conveyance} mocked with delusive appearances. On one side, we could not but believe 
being somewhat slow, as is not unusual in southern Europe, we did not reach, that we were gazing down through the dim aisles of some great cathedral, oue 
Adelsberg till early the succeed ing morning, the night being passed by us at) imagination perfecting the details of the tretted roof, and Gothie urnaments > 
Prewald, near the mountain in which the famous grotto is situated. At Prewald,, and with the next turn the scene would change, and the rocks shape themselves 
we were conducted to an office where the names of visitors are registered, and auto the periect likeness of a miniature landscape, with valleys, and hills, and 
a small sum paid by each, destined to the repair of the path, which has been distant cities—the sunlight only wanting ; while, again, some opening corridor 
constructed with such extreme difficulty in the interior of the cavern. Here: would seem to present the symmetrical arrangement of a gallery of statues, 
we were also provided with guides, whose costume, however well-adapted to, each standing on a snow-white pedestal. 
the lower world we were about to explore, gave them somewhat of an unearth-|, Of all the forms into which this cavern dew had hardened, by far the most 
ly appearance amongst ordinary mortals, as it consisted entirely of black oil-| beautiful was that named ‘the banner,’ and which was indeed exactly like a flag 
skin” and the effect was heightened by the great torches, which they waved. of spotless white, hanging in light folds, each one of which was exquisitely 
continually to and fro, as well as by their wild gestures and loud cries in a jar-| formed, and completed by a border of a yellowish hue It was strange thus to 

n perfectly incomprehensible to us, but which we were told, was a dialect of| find the Ininute perfection which characterises all the works of nature displaying 
Snnien. They each selected one of us to be the exclusive object of their! itself in these hidden realms of darkness. We are accustomed to perceive it 
care, and proceeded to march beside us along the steep and stony path which) 0 the admurable workmanship of every tiny leaf or fragile blossom on the earth; 
led to the entrance of the grotto. ‘The aperture was in the form of an arched) but here, where no eye was ever to behold them, the very colouring of each one 
gateway. It opened into the solid rock, at a considerable height on the side ot! of these little stalactites was correct and beautiful, as though touched by an ar- 
a precipice ; and as we stoodon a sort of platform, which had been arranged 'tist’s most delicate pencil. When the guide struck on any of the pillars with a 
in front, we were called upon to remark one of the first wonders of this curious! small stick, it emitted a strange metallic sound, that was remarkably melodious, 
cave. and added to the singular effect I roduced by the various murmurs already floate 

From the elevation on which we were placed, we could trace the graceful my through those disinal cawabe These were caused principally by the cure 
windings of the Peuka, a river of very considerable size. ‘Through the distant, retis of ar rushing through the numbertess passages, and also by the peculiar 
valley we had passed the day before, and on the mountain’s base, it came with, Manner in which the interminable echoes told upon each other from arch to arch 
its rapid and abundant waters glancing inthe morning rays ; but there taking, and rock to rock. Phe perpetual dropping of water throughout the whole vault 
an abrupt turn, it rushed towards the cavern, and suddenly abandoning the sweet produced by itself hollow, ceaseless reverberation, that, I know not why, cat - 
sunshine in which it sparkled so gaily, plunged precipitately into a deep black sed a shudd ring sensation ; indeed it was no easy matter to avoid fancying 
cavity, that yawned to receive it, directly below them by which we were our-||that this terrific cavern was inhabited by unearthly beings. 
selves to enter, and there disappeared at once in the profound abyss. The sin- | After a short time, we proceeded on our way ; but it required some courage, 
gular direction thus given, without any apparent cause, to the course of the} /after the first mile or two, to continne to penetrate the never-ending depths ; 
stream, is not however, the only surprising circumstance connected with it. We! the path was both difficult and dangerous, and but for the energetic assistance 
were told, that after being traced to some distance within the grotto, it there 0! the guides, who almost carned some of us over the rocks, | think we should 
became altogether lost to view, and could nowhere be discovered returning, have abandoned any attempt at further progress. Now it led several hundred 

in to upper earth. How so large a body of water can be absorbed, or in, feet down the side of a precipice to the very brink of the river, whose roar, 
what deep abyss it is ingulied, remains unexplained. ne only solution to the gradually swelling on our ear, became almost deafening as we approached, and 
mystery presents itself, but it seems rather to heighten than diminish the diffi. the torchlight touching its wreaths of foam, showed us how it dashed itself a- 
culty. At a distance of some twenty miles from Adelsberg. just where a well gaimst the terrible rocks that were its prison bars ; then toiling up a steep and 
beaten country road conducts iuto the interior, appears a very surprising object slippery ascent, till we scarce could hear its murmur, we crossed it, and passed 
A great river suddenly bursts, in the most extraordinary manner, from the ground) to the other side by a natural arch eighty fe>t in length. 
—not an infant stream, designing to gather stranger waters to its bosom, and | Phere are many lateral passages, apparently of vast extent, but quite unex- 
80 swell its volume as it flows along, but a complete and abundant river, which, plored, from their difculty of access; so that it is impossible even to form an 
speedily forms a channel for itseli, and continues to roll on uninterruptedly till idea of the actual limits of the cave, of which the portion already known would 
it reaches the sea. Now, if this river, named the Timavo, be in reality the im-, seem to be but the threshold. It has been proved that it was known at a very 
prisoned Peuka returning impetuously to the light of day, it must be supposed, early period, by the discovery not long since of a large gallery, the walls of 
that the cavern from which it escapes is of an extent which bewilders the imagi-| which were covered with names and inscriptions dating trom the year 1213,down 
natien. |to the commencement of the seventeenth century, when, it would appear, the 

The opening by which we were to enter was secured by a huge iron door, entrance had been closed by an earthquake or other subterranean convulsion. 
round which, at that moment, were clustered a detachment of Austrian troops, Numerous fossil bones were found within it, and some of animals altogether un- 
who, like ourselves, were about to visit the grotto,and stood waiting for their One lamenteb'e tr cody scene taken place here. A skele- 
officers, not yet arrived from the inn. was a for us, entire, ame Wiciustea wits siaiaetile, was discovered in a contrac - 

: one arm clasped round a pillar for support. 


Ts 


as each man carried a torch, which would enable us to se¢*the cave to singular ted aud agonised attitude, with 
advantage. Passing through the midst of them, the bolts and bars of the great, Probably this Was some unjortunate being whose light had been extinguished by 
gate were withdrawn, and closed again with a loud noise, which announced our, accident, and who had wandered (how hopelesely '), lost and bewildered, through 
se ion from the living world. \|the interminable labyrinth of his tremendous tomb 

e found ourselves ina small outer cave, whence two sombre passages) | Ina deep pool, in the recesses of a cavern, ts found that strange fish the Pro- 
branched off to the right and left. Our guides now seized us by the hand, inj jteus. Thus curious creature was altogether unknown till it was discovered in 
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this subterranean abyss ; and froin its singuiar formation and habits, has become’ |angle-wise, as had been his wont ever since the head of his son Jack was laid 
an object of much interest. Jt is of the genus anguineus, said to be about a! with that of his faithful wife, as if expressly to avoid the spot,—went calml 
foot in length, and perfectly blind, as though purposely created to inhabit those, towards it, and stood for a moment with uplifted eyes beside the green mound. 
regions where no light can ever penetrate. In its natura! state it is of a clear Perhaps the old man conceived that in his prayer to Heaven to « forgive him his 
flesh colour, but it changes to a deep violet when exposed to the air No period trespasses” he could not be near enough to those through whose sufferings it 
has as yet been put to the length of time when it can exist without food, though’ had been appointed him to suffer; or perhaps he might be thinking how soon 
the learned men of France and Germany have been unremitting in their endea- |ithe feet of the living would tread over his weary frame, under that withered 
vours to starve it by various scientific experiment | 
We came to a resting-place, where our pilgrimage was about half accoraplish- When he crossed the porch, the sexton was tolling in, and the church three 
ed, in a portion of the grotto in size and shape like a large open hall, and which’ parts full All the usual congregation of Hartington was assembled ; save a 
had, in fact, been arranged as such with great care and ingenuity. ‘Che floor few of the very old, and very sutfering, unable to combat the boisterous incle- 
was dry, and covered with sand; seats were hewn out of the sides: a hollow; mency of the weather. But the rough breezes caused the warm blood of the 
rock formed an excellent music gallery ; and thos, we were told, it was conver4|young only to circulate the more freely. 
ted into a ball-room, at an annual festival held within the grotto on Whitsuntide Christmas is a cheering time when the bounties of the rich are dispensed to 
when it is lighted up at an expense of three hundred florins, and an assemblage’ the posr in compensation of the niggardliness of nature ; a time when the joyous 
of six or seven hundred persons gather toyether to hold their festivities in this, are more glad, and even the sorrowful attempt to be joyous ; and the country 
strange locality. It must have a singular effect to hear these vaults resounding folks came plodding in bo their devotions, by two and three, with faces bright- 
to the lively music and echoing feet of the dancers; and if the cave is indeed, ened by exercise, and spirits ligthtened by the prospect of communion with that 
as the neighbouring peasantry imagine, the work of demons or of gnomes, they) great Being in whose sight, all men are brethren. : : 
might well have laughed to find how human follies and human vanitiescan pen-- ‘The elder of the little Larpents was sitting with a demure face beside 
etrate even into the heart of the earth. Whilst we sat there to rest a few min | the knee of its proud grandmother, waiting for the shuffling of feet and clapping 
utes, a loud shuffling noise, aud a strong lirht, penetrating far and near, announ-|\to of the doors to subside, ere the service began. In the old chancel-pew fa- 
ced the approach of what really seemed to be an invading army of demons :| ¢ing the pulpit, stood Sir Mark Colston, resting with one hand on the carved 
the whole German troop of soldiers caine rushing in, waving their torches, and) oaken knob which terminated its antique cornice, (the curtains of green serge 
shouting in wonder andgjelight. It was marvellous to see what ranges of in-| behind which poor old Sir Clement used to screen his humble devotions, having 
terminable chambers, of which we had not even dreamt, were now revealed to! been removed as unsightly ; the other being clenched by his ride, as he watched 
us by this partial illumination ; ‘and as they passed on, and entered one by one! the quiet entrance of Esther Harman, taking her slow and downcast way to a 
the narrow passage which conducted onwards, the train of lights had exactly the) bench under the reading desk, her customary seat. 
appearaace of a long fiery serpent winding through the cavern depths. We! Since their interview of the preceding evening, he had searcely ceased from 
were by this time chilled and wearied ; but we persevered in wandering on for) secret execrations against that unhappy girl. For, half-maddened by his inso- 
a considerable way, till we at last reached the point where all but the very ad-|j!ent brutality, she had spoken out ;—all her loathing, all her contempt,—all her 
venturous must cease from further investigation. ‘The last picture which here| desire that his persecution of the unfortunate Luke and his family, might be re- 
presents itself, 1s perhaps the most striking of all |\paid fourfold on bis own head. ‘The desire of vengeance against her was rank- 
Emerging trom a low narrow corridor, we found ourselves in an open space, |/ling in the dark depths of his heart ; and but that they were assembled togeth- 
whose limits were lost in vapoury gloom; and spread out before us, cradled €: In the house of God, his wrath had not even then been suspended. 
by majestic rocks, lay a beautiful little lake, its deep pure waters still and peace-|| ‘The service began. The venerable rector, whose bleared eyes and tremu- 
ful as those over which the sunbeams break, and the warm-land breezes sweep |'lons voice might perhaps have been objects of sarcasm or pity in a mony x seo 
A little boat lay floating on its breast, iu which any enterprising person might) possessed the ear, heart and confidence of a parish to which he was endeared 
cross to the other side, and proceed to explore yet farther the mysteries of the) by a ministry of half a century ; during which not an unjust action or grasping 
cave; but this is very rarely attempted, for the danger and difficulty are extreme! proceeding, could be laid to his charge. He had preached the doctrines of Christ 
and many dismal stories are told of travellers who have entered the dark vault./in integrity, simplicity, and peace; and stranger still, had practised what 
and never again been seen, or who have been found dashed to pieces amongst) he preached. They listened therefore to his words with twice the deference they 
the precipices. As for us, we were in no condition even to wish for the dis |\would have shown to atyounger, more eloquent, but perhaps less wel! affectioned 
play of farther marvels. We were al! much exhausted, as the fatigue had been|| man, 
very great; and our shoes were so entirely destroyed by the sh 


wp stones, that), ‘Touched as the aged are apt to be by associations connected with the closing 
every step we took was one of torture to our bruised and wounded feet. Our! of another year, his voice was more tremulous than usual. That of bis poor 
return was therefore slow and painful ; and so true it is, that the weakness of clerk, on the contrary, was firm in giving out the responses; and if the face of 
the mortal frame is a clog to the mind—al! ovr first enthusiasm and excitement) John Downing was deathly white, so white that it was difficult to discern where 
were put to flight by our bodily suffering, and the very objects we had before so! the hoary hair was scattered on his wan temples, such of his neighbours as no- 
much admired, served now only as otyjects by which to caleulate our progress|\ticed the change in his appearance, attributed it to the nipping influence of the 
towards the upper world. We were ¢ at horror too, when a! weather For at three score years and ten, the first frosts of the year search 
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tush of wind from a side passage threatened to extinguish our lights ‘The}‘out the very marrow of the bones 

doom of those to whom such an aceident should occur in this mysterious cave) It was afterwards recalled to miud by the good pastor, that, on retiring into 
would be inevitable ; for there would scarcely be a possibility of their ever {0-|\the yestry at the close of morning prayer, he found the decanter of spring-wa- 
ding their way out of its inextricable mave« ‘ter provided for him there summer and winter, in service time, drained nearly 


Great was our joy when there dawned at last within this terrible night a far-| dry ; and as not a drop of it had moistened his own hps he knew that, after 
off faintly.twinkling ray, which gradually increasing, grew to be the epening!!acsistine him with his gown previous to the communion service, the poor 
that was to restore us at length to a world of light, of beauty, of living flowers, ‘clerk must have had recourse to it, to refresh his parched lips for the terrible 
and fragrant winds, and warin sunshine. So great was the violence of the con llact of expiation he was about to perform. For, lo! when every eye was bent 
trast, that we were at first quite blinded, and felt as though we could never; upon the venerable cierk. to hear him give out from the reading desk the se- 
again bear to look upon the earth, clohed im such a flood of glory as the com |'cond psalm ; to the stupefaction of all present, John Downing uplifted his 
mon daylight—daily so thanklessly received—now seemed to us. It was only! voice, beseeching pardon and indulgence for the scandal he was about to occasion ; 
after a good night's rest at the quiet village that we could realise to ourselves! ang entreating them, “ to look upon him as a sinner about to render an account 


that we had not been under the influence of a midnight dream, during all that) 46 God of the wickedness he had committed, who was desirous first to clear his 
strange voyage of discovery to the heart of the cart! | conscience by making atonement in this world; humbling himself in the sight 
nT ; of those by whom he was unduly respected, and redressing a great wrong, in 
TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. l'whieh he had connived.” 

BY MRS. GORE,—cHaprer xiv. ( Coneluded.) |! But that he spoke so calmly as well as so fervently, many of the congrega- 
All is gone,——save 4 Voie | tion would have ipprehended that a sudden fit of insanity had attacked the 
That never did yet rejoice | poor old clerk. But the affecting mildness of his voice and sadness of his as- 
’Tis sweet and low,—~'tis sad and lone-—— | pect, pleaded in his favour. No one whispered that his reason was troubled. 
And biddeth us love the thing that’s fiown, No one ventured to interrupt him. All sat aghast ; the sympathy of the many 

Barry Cornwatt |) being with one so long known, so severely tned, so generally regarded. 
The morning dawned chilly and strugglinglv. Heavy mists came drifting}, “May it please the Almighty, by whom I have been so sorely visited,” con- 


across even the feeble light of that winter's day. ‘The atmosphere was bitter }}unued the old man, * so to prosper my confession that it may prove a warning 
The same gusts that drove the clouds across the dreary sky, beat at mvervals) to others when, tempted like me, like me they are about to fall !” 


against the casement of John Downmg’s votiage, like volleys of rain. The very, At that moment, Sir Mark Colston, who had glided from his pew during the 
earth seemed colder than usual under foot. //e felt it so at least. For it was} murmur that sveceeded the opening of Downing’s address, perceived on reach- 
the first day he had waked to the recollection tha! 1¢ covered the head il! who} ing the church doors that, previous to the communion service, they had been 
had been dear to him in this world. | carefully closed and locked. Nething remained for him therefore but to slink 


He arrayed himself, however, steadily in his Sunday suit, his appropriate suit! back to his place ; or conceal himself in the shadow of the porch, like an in- 
of black ; and by degrees, as the dimness dispersed from lis mind oceasioned by! fected sheep of the flock. But attention had been already drawn towards him 
the few hours of unnatural sleep in which, after watching through the night ter, by his movement, and putting his usual bold face upon the matter, he stalked 
the arrangement of his worldly concerns, he had been so fortunate as to lose, back in his pew 
all recollection of his sufferings ; instead of becoming more sensitive to the blow) “ By my connivance,” continued the clerk, before he had reached his place, 
that had fallen on him 2nd the trials that still awaited him, the old mani{* the registers of this parish were mutilated to favour the claims of an impostor. 
grew more and more composed. He was nearer to God. Nothing now unter-!! Nay, unbeknown to me, though by reason of my carelessness, a forged key 
posed between him and his salvation. ‘Time was growing shorter and shorter :}|) was provided by the man calling himself Sir Mark Colston; in order that the 
so short, that all the ills it could bring, al! the humiliations it could intlict w« re| collins of the Colston family migh be attaiable, and by reason of a false plate 
as a speck of sand compared with those boundless shores of eternity on which} affixed to one of them, an unjust claim be established. In proof of the truth of 
he was about to anchor. imy words, let the vault be opened. When the coffins are verified by the bu- 

By the time John Downing had placed his hand a moment in that of his niece|!tial certificates, that of Sir Robert Colston, who died in 1714, will be found 
and thanked her for her care of his morning meal, he was nearly aswe!! prepared) wanting ; and the coffin bearmg the name of Elinor, the wife of Mark Colston, 
to fulfil his duties of the day, as on any other Sabbath of the year. | will be found to contain the body of a man.” 

The state of the weather forbad al! loitering by the way. No person met!; At this assertion, an irrepressible outefy and confusion arose in the church, 
him as he walked slowly up the lane, leaving Psther to close the house and fol-, under cover of which, the so-called Sir Mark Colston made his way into 
low him to morning service; so ‘hat there was nothing to disturl the poous peu |)vestty, from whence the infirm old pastor was preparing to emerge, supposing 
itence in which he mentally reproached himself with his former abject dread of||that the psalm was concluding, and wholly unconscious of what was — 
the revilement of his neighbours. But if he had dared to put the love and ap |; But to reader Mr. Wigswell cognizant of what was going on, was no suc 
probation of this world in competition with the approval of his own conscience|'easy matter. Exceeding deafness rendered the murmurs and ejaculations of 
—his conscience. the whispered voice of liis Maker, heavy had bee. his punish-) the congregation inaudible to Azm ; and on being hurried forward into the church 
ment, even in this world. | by the irate object of Downing’s denunciations, to oppose his authority against 

It was remembered afterwards, by one of old Juke’s grandchildren, who was||further violation of the sanctity of the place, the first word that reached him 
idling near the porch, that John Downing, instead of crossing the churchyard,\ywas the stern and fur asseveration of the clerk that the man beside him was 
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4 regne iid impostor, and the daughters of the late Colonel Colston, the right-!|ly attendant on weddings, had not a drawback. The worthless man in whose 
ful leis of the late baronet, his friend ! iveins some drops of Colston blood was flowing, was luckily expiating by a few 
«My brethren,—restrain your feelings! There must be an end of this. The ‘months’ iunprisonment in the county gaol, the act of sacrilege committed in 
house of God 1s no place for so indecent a discussion,’ faltered Mr. Wigsweli Hartington church; and by a generous provision made for him by the heiress- 
from the pulpit, into which he had hastily ascended for the resuinption of his, es, on condition of his settling for life in the colonies and following up his pro- 
authority, if not for the discharge of his functions. But the clamour of the con-| fession under the name of his mother, all future difficulties were removed, and 
gregation prevented his faint voice from being audible. Even the: of the infu-) the necessity for legal »roceedings superseded. 
tiated impostor was heard with difficulty when, raging like a tiger at bay, he Well was it for Colonel Larpent and his children that the untimely fate of 
proclaimed that the man to whose slanders they were giving ear was unworthy, the unfortunate Luke Donovan brought their perplexities to so early a Crisis. 
of credit, having himself connived with his younger soa in the inurder of his el-, For the good old rector was not Jong in following to the grave the faithful old 
der brother. _ friend with whom he had crept through life, and the faithful servant by whose 

By astrango revulsion of feeling, the horror produced by this accusation, re- diligent ministry his own had been lightened. ‘The chock of so many start- 
duced to silence the frantic outcries provoked by Downing’s confessions. On ling events probably accelerated his end; for within six months of the decease 
a sudden, the tempest was still. A pin might have been heard to drop in the of John Downing, a new rector ascended the pulpit in Hartington church. 
church. But in the midst arose once more the old man’s voice, calm, sad, but It was no small comfort to tle widow, on her tinal removal from the rectory, 
unsubdued. |!to know that her grandchildren were safe in their happy home at the Hall; a 

“ I was prepared for this act of vengeance ;” said he, “ and am content, my |home where she was at al] times welcome, and cheered by the congenial socie- 
brethren, to appeal to your own hearts whether so foul a crime be possible even) ty of the worthy mother of the new Mrs Larpent. 
among the worst of human beings. My poor Luke is before the judgment-seat|, Of the presect flourishing state of. Hartington, let the reader, if possible, go 
of God ; who knows that the stain of blood might be on his hand, but never |and judge for himself. He will find it one of the most thriving and beautiful 
that of blood-guiltiness on his soul. I, too, am going to my account ; and with /of those charming villages, of which Sussex is so justly proud; and the im- 
the grave opening before me, am resolved to stand no longer before my neigh- provements effected under the new dynasty are not, like those commenced by 
bours in the light of an honest and upright sman, when the confession of ty the villanous Sir Mark, intended to propitiate the ill opinion of the world and 
fault may prove the means of restoring the injured to their rights ” || disfavour of the parish, but matters of conscientious discretion. 

Farther recrimination would probably have been elicited from Mark Colston,|, Among the changes, however, which attract the eye of the traveller, is one 
and farther remonstrances from the rector, but that the greater part of the con- for which Hartington is nof indebted to the generosity of the lady of the manor. 
ay osetia were now crowding round the insensible form of poor Esther ; who, |On the church lands, sloping towards the streain, stand aMrow of neat alms- 
on hearing the sudden and terrible announcement of her bereavment, had fallen houses, eadowed for the use of twelve aged persons of the parish; each hav- 
prostrate onthe pavement. When raised from the ground, her deathlike pale-) ing its little garden, and wearing the air of neatness and cheerfulness, peculiar 
ness and total insensibility created a belief among the persons nearest to her to the charitable institutions of modern times. ‘The foundation bears the name 
that she had been killed by the fall. ‘of Downing. But it was executed by a pious and humble individual, interred 

Happy had it been so ! for what was to be her portion now? When con in Hartington churchyard, fast by the graves of the Downing family ; but, by 
veye back with difficulty to the cottage, and medica! aid at length procured) her own desire, without so much as a Leadstone to mark the spot. 
and a vein opened, better for her peace of mind that she had remained uncon-| ‘The two ilarmans, who are still alive, (and still brutal,) did their utmost to 
scious of what was passing around her. For the mgor of the law had seized invalidate the will by which their poor sister created this endowment, on pre- 
upon her poor old uncle. For public example’s sake, he had been given into) ‘tence that, since her misfortunes, she had become infirm of intellect. But Al- 
custody by the rector; perhaps to afford grounds for the detention of Sir Mark) dridge, by whom the document was drawn out, had made all fast; and the 
Colston, till the arrival of Colonel Garreti, for whom an express was hastily des- ,whole village united in ha ling the day when with the consent of ecclesiastical 

tched. | courts, the ill-fatted cottage of the Downings was thrown down, that the toun- 

“ Tell him that he must hasten, or it will be too late !” said Downing, on) dations of the new Charity might be laid on the spot. 
learning that his deposition must be taken down before a magistrate. ** The On the day of the inauguration of poor Usther’s pensioners, Hartington green 
bowl is broken at the cistern—the cords are loosed. My life is a tale that is was deserted. The whole population thronged to the Hams; admitting that 
told.” {the blot upon their village archives was thoroughly eflaced; old and young 

Though shocked and grieved that on the Sabbath day there should be an up-| |uniting in a prayer that the Almighty would pity the Temptation of the old 
roar among the people, Mr. Wigswell aware that from the absence of the Col- man whose gray hairs were in the grave, and accept the protlered ATONEMENT. 
stons in Ireland, the care of their interests was in his hands, hastened a to ob-), Fs 
tain the intervention of their country solicitor ; and before night, after due ex- | . a ae 
amination of the parties, Col. Garrett, by the advice of Mr. ‘Aldridge had sign- | THE INCARNATION. 
eda warrant by which Mark Essenden Colston, commonly called Sir Mark | In touching some of the probabilities of our Blessed Lord's career it would 


Colston, stood committed to the county gaol for sacrilege. The more urgent be difficult to introduce and illustrate the subject better, than by the following 
point of his misdemeanors was such it was difficult to place within the reach 0 anecdote. Whence it is derived has es caped my memory ; but | have a float- 
criminal law. f|ing notion that it is toid of Socrates in Xenophon or Plato. At any rate, by 


Against John Downing, the accusation was of a nature to entitle the magis.,/way of giving fixity thereto and picturesqueuess, let us here report the story 
trate to accept bail ; which was instantly offered by Jukes the wheelwright and jof the Athenian Solomon. 
one of the substantial farme rs ef Hartington. || Surrounded by his pupils, the great heathen Reasoner was being questioned 

“Thanks, my old friends and neighbors !” faltered the old man, who needed||and answering questions : in particular respecting the probability that the uni- 
no learned leech to tell him that the shock he had received was beginning to sus-| versal God would be revealed to his creatures. ‘ What a glorious King would 
pend the vital current of his frame. « My torment is not for long. But J would) he appear,”—said one, possibly the brilliant Alcibiades: + What a form of 
fain give up the ghost under my own roof, with my head upon my own pillow. surpassing beauty,’’—said another, not unlikely the softer Crito” Not so, 
When I am gone be kind to the poor girl.” my children,” answered Socrates. * Kings and the beautiful are few, and the 

With the aid of Aldridge, he lost no time in bequeathing to his unfortunate |God, if he came on earth as an exemplar, would in shape and station be like 
niece, the handsome independence to which he had become entitled as heir-at-| the greater number.” “ indeed Master’ then how should he fail of being 
law tohis son. But when, three days afterwards, his prediction was verified by) made a King of men, for his goodness, and his majesty, and wisdom?” “Alas ! 
a peaceful departure from this life, a deathbed cheered by the act of atonement ||my children,” was pure Reason’s just rejoinder, “most men are so wicked that 
which by the grace of God he had been enabled to fulfil, and the certainty that |they would hate his purity, despise his wisdom, and for his majesty, they could 
he was about to be reunited to all he had loved on earth, in that better land, not truly see it. ‘They might indeed admire for a tune, but hereafter (if the God 
*¢ where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest,” —Esther, | allowed it), they would even hunt and persecute and kill him.” © Kill him!” 
who, even in her brokenheartedness, found strength to minister to his last mo-) exclaimed the eager group of listeuers; * kill Him! how should they, how 
ments, and close his careworn eyes, heard, without so much as surprise, that) could they, how dare they kill God!’ «I did not say, kill God,” would have 
she was now as rich as she was lovely. For her, joy, grief, or wonder, were at) been wise Socrates’ reply, * tor God existeth ever : but men in enmity and en- 
anend. ‘All—was a blank. She had lived and loved in vair. ivy might even be allowed to kill that human form wherein God walked for an 

When, in the process of time, the hiatus in the parish register was adinitte} ensample. ‘That they could, were God's humility: that they should, were 
to proof, and the necessity of violating the sacred abode of the dead (by opening; their own malice : that they dared, were their own grievous sin and peril of 
the Colston coffins) forestalled by an ample confession on the part of the daring destruction. Yea,” went on the keen-eyed Sage, * men would slay him by 
impostor, who trusted to purchase by these means, the mercy of the family con-| some disgraceful death, some lingering, open, and cruel death, even such as the 
cerning the restitution of the sums appropriated to his use ; the first act of So-|death of slaves !”"—Now slaves, when convicted of capital crime, were always 
phia Colston and her sister, after the legal recognition of their rights as co-heir- crucified. . 
esses at law to the late Sir Clement, was to offer an asylum at the Hall to the| Whatever be thought of the genuineness of the anecdote, its uses are the 
poor bereaved girl, the history of whose troubles was so singularly intermingled) same to us. Reason might have arrived at the salient points of Christ’s ca- 
with their own. ''reer, and at His crucifixion ! 

It was an act of womanly mercy on the part of those, the native goodness of! I will add another topic : how should the God on earth arrive there? We 
whose hearts was still further improved by a short but painful probation. But) have shown that his form would probably be such as man’s; but, was he to 
that probation was already at an end. Scarcely was the venerable head of the descend bodily from the atmosphere at the age of fullgrown perfection, or to 
old clerk laid in the grave beside his ill-fated wife and son, when, summoned by | rise up out of the ground with earthquakes and fire, or to appear on a sudden 
her solicitors from Ireland to Hartington hall, Miss Colston’s first interview with, in the midst of the market-place, or to come with legions of his heavenly host 
Aldridge plaeed in her possession the letter forwarded by Col. Larpent from) |to visit his Temple’ ‘Lhere was a wiser way than these, more reasonable, 
Lausanne ; in which he implored him to sift to the utmost the character and) probable, and useful. Man required an exemplar tor every stage of his exist- 
conduet of the pretended Sir Mark Colston,—* since he was likely to have in ence up to the perfection of his frame. ‘The infant, and the child, and the 
his keeping the happiness of the most beloved of women, yes—still the! youth, would all desire the human-God to understand their eras; they would 
most beloved,—though the persuasions of her friends had induced her to! \all, if generous and such as he would love, long to feel that he has sympathy 
dismiss him from her regard, in order to reconsolidate the worldly interests of jwith them in every early trial as in every later griei. Moreover, the God com- 
the family.” ‘jing down with supernatural glories or terrors would be a needless expense of 

Miss Colston was consequently now as happy as Cecilia. Sir Henry Fletcher! ostentatious power. He whose advent is tended for the encouragement of 
indeed persisted in protesting the contrary ;—* being,” (as he said,) ‘bound to, nen to excercise their reason and their conscience; whose exhortation is * he 
believe all that was asserted by his darling little wife, who declared /erse/f to be who hath ears to hear let him hear ;” that pure being, who is the chief preach- 
the happiest woman in the world. er of Humility, and the Great teacher of man’s responsible condition,—sure- 

In how short a time afterwards Col. Larpent arrived in England, on the sum- ly He would hardly come i any way astoundincl; miraculous, address- 
mons of a geuerous letter from Sophia, explaining away the miserable misun- ing bis advent not to faith but to sicit, aud chatlengang the unpossibility 
derstanding that had arisen between them it is unnecessary to inquire But from joi unbelie! by a galaxy of spiritual wonders. Yet, if He is to come at all,— 
the day of his appearance at Hartington, even Sir Henry was forced to admit that, - a word or two of this hereafter,—it must be eitherin some such strange 
« honors were divided.” And he was content to give up his share, as he never |way ; or in the usual human way ; or in a just admixture of both. As the first 
ailed to add, “ since Larpent, to whom he had always been sincerely attached, |is needlessly overwhelming to the responsible state of man, so the second is 

ad, after all, turned up a trump.” needlessly derogatory to the pure essence of God; and the third idea would 

The wedding was damined, with a degree of joy, which unlike the joy usual- seem to be most probable, Let us guess it out, Why should not this highest 
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Object of faith and this lowest Subject of obedience be born, seemingly by hu- 
man means, but really by divine? Why should there not be found some un- 
spotted holy Virgin, betrothed to a just man, and soon be his wife, who, by the 
creative power of Divinity, should miraculously conceive the shape divine, 
which God himselt resolved to dwell in! Why should she not come of a li- 
neage and family which for centuries before had held such expectation’ Why 
should not the just man, her affianced, who had never known her yet, being 
warned of God mm a dream of this strange, immaculate conception, * fear not 
to take unto him Mary his wife,” lest the unbelieving world should breathe 
slander on her purity, albeit he should really know her not until after the Holy 
Birth. ‘There is nothing unreasonable here; every step is previously credi-| 
ble : and invention’s self would be puzzle: to devise a better scheme. The 
Virgin-born would thus be a link between God and man, the great Mediator :) 
his natures would fulfil every condition required of their double and their inti- 
mate conjunction. He would have arrived at humanity without its gross begin 
nings, and have veiled his Godhead for awhile in a pure though mortal tene- 
ment. He would have participated in all the tenderness of woman’s nature, 
and thus have reached the keenest sensibilities of men. 

Themes such as these are inexhaustible : and I am perpetually conscious of 
so much left unsaid, that at every section | seem to have said next to nothing. 
Nevertheless, let it go ; the good seed yet shal! germinate. “Cast thy bread 
upon the waters, and thou shalt find it after many days.” 

It may to some minds be a desideratum, to allude to the anterior probability 
that God should come in the flesh. Much of this has been anticipated under 
the head of Visible Deity and elsewhere ; as this treatise is so short, one may 
reasonably expect every reader to take it in regular course. For additional 
considerations : the Benevolent Maker would hardly leave his creatures to per-' 
ish, without one word of warsing or one gleam of knowledge. The question of 
the Bible is considered further on; but exclusively of written rules and dog-| 


mas, it was likely that Our Father should commission chosen servants of his), 
own, orally to teach and admonish ; because it would be in accordance with | 


sufficently forbearing. 
doublets of unfortunate men 


become a prey to fortune. There are tasks which philosophers apply to, 
less worthy of them than might be an inquiry into the various causes which 
degrade men from their place in society. Some are vicious and imprudent, 
which of course are causes of very direct operation; but there ts s+ a4 
immense nutaber whose decline is strictly the effect of that for whicy they 
cannot be blamed—wint of the intellect and courage necessary for the place 
to st.ch they were born. <A certain quality called by the common wuld 
voftness, but which a metaphysician would trace to weak judgment, exces- 
sive kindness of disposition, and want of ambition and self love, brings 
about a great number of bankruptcies in the mercantile world, and causes 
many a youth to forfeit commissions and appointments obtained for him by 
friends, even where there has been little to find fault with in the moral life. 
We must remember that this is a very artificial kind of world which pre- 
vails now-a-days: every individual is not to be expected to be su table io 
a system. In the pastoral stage, all can make a certain livelihood, tor all 

can tend sheep and cattle ; but all are not calculated to adapt themselves 
tu the many nice requirements of a mechanical era, such as are now pass 

ing. Hence victims are in some measure an unavoidable result of our so- 
cial condition. The men, baffled in one thing, might go a step lower and 
try another; but we very well know that all men cannot do so, however 
much they ought. 

* There is, nevertheless, generally an element of bad conduct in the lives 
of victims. If their first decline is not the result of any such cause, they 
are sure to go wrong in some way before they are allowed by friends to at- 
tain the ripeness of the character, And for such errant behaviour there is 
usually but too much temptation or stimulus in the unpleasant circum. 
stances in which they are placed. Friends, too, perhaps, are not always 
It is, unluckily, so wery easy to pick holes imghe 
A rejected advice is enough toset offa rich 


uncle any day. Others, it must be owned, are more lenient, aud «tick longer, 


Still, one way or another, men out of suits with fortune are extremely apt 


to be thrown off the right balance. And it is only then tha! vretimnood 


man’s reasonable nature, that he should best and easiest learn from the teach- ‘ommences, or can commence So long as there isselt-resvect, it may be 
ing of his brethren. So then, after all lesser ambassadors had failed, it was to be considered as almost impossible. This recalls to mind that mained men 
expected that He should send the highest one of all, saying, * They will reve- are far less liable to victimization than single. The wife is a conservative 
rence my Son.” We know that this really did occur by mnumerable proofs, peing. A family system goes ov by its greater weight, where a bachelor’s 
and wonderful signs posterior : and now, after the event, we discern it to have estavlishment stands still. There is more to struggle tor against misto « 
been anteriorly probable | tune; and considerations ot wife and small children bring many well- 
It was also probabie in another light. This world is a world of incarnations; wishers and supporters. Ergo,a married man must be a considerably worse 
nothing has a real and potential existence, whieh is not embodied in some form. man before he victimizes than a single one needs to be.” 
A theory is nothing ; if no personal philosopher, no sect, or school of learners, The paperson the manner in which one age may be linked on to another 
takes it up. An opinion is mere air; without the multitude to give it ail the widely different by means of * Long Livers,” equally show this author's love of 
force of a mighty wind. An idea is mere spiritual light; if unclad in deeds, facts, his skill in using them, and the justness with which he draws the palpa- 
or in words written or spoken. So also, of the Godhead: He would be like ble conclusion though he is unable to reach the latent 
all these. HE would pervade words spoken, as by prophets or preachers: He: “ LONG LIVERS.—[WRITTEN IN 1833. ]} 
would include words written, as in the Bible : He would influence Crowds with « Human life is not so short but that very distant ages. or ages at least very 
Spirit stirring sentiments : He would embody the theory of all things in one different in character from each other, are sometimes strangely connected by the 
simple, philosophic Form. As this material world is constituted, God could) existence of an individual of the species. The progress of civilization, and 
not reveal himself at all, excepting by the aid of matter. I mean; even grant-| the improvement of all the arts of life, isin this country so rapid, that no one 
ing that He spiritually inspired a prophet, still the man was necessary ; he be-) who has survived to even middle life can fail to observe the great difference be- 
comes an inspired Man ; not mere inspiration. So also of a Book; which is tween his early and his latter days. How greatly, however, is the wonder m- 
the written labour of inspired Men. ‘There is no doing without the Humanity) creased. when we find persons who can look back for the better part, if not 
of God, so far as this world is concerned: any more than His Deity can be) the whole of a century, and describe a state of things as having obtained in 
dispensed with, regarding the worlds beyond worlds, and the ages of ages, and their young days which is so entirely unlike anything we see now around us, 


the dread for ever and ever. 


ROBERT CHAMBERS’ ESSAYS. 


The literary tashion ot the day has even reached the practical uti lita- 
rianism of Robert Chambers ; his Select Writings are to appear in a com- 
pact form and by the serial system of publication. It is calculated that 
they will fill seven stout volumes; of which one will be devoted to his well- 
known History of the Rebellion of 1745-46, another to the equally well- 
known Tradition of Edinburgh, a third to antiquarian and miscellateous 
publications, and the remaining four voiumes to essays of various kinds, 
collected, we suppose, from the Edinburgh Journal. 

How has Robert Chambers managed to succeed, not only to the extent 
shown by the Edinburgh Journal, but by the probable demand that must} 
exist for a collected reprint, betore so shrewd a judge would venture upon 
it? The reply is, by the same mode as his first predecessors succeeded : by, 
looking upon life as it actually was, and supplying a want in the way it) 
was wanted. The essayists of the last century chiefly addressed them-| 
selves to their own class—the gentry or people of fashion ; and manners, 
with a little of not too rigid morality, and some sentiment, useful if not al-| 
ways real, were their topics. i! the lower classes were mentioned, it was 
with good-natured badinage, caricature, or that general hortative which 
smacks more ot the schoolmaster than the companion. Robert Chambers, 
addressed what in England is called the lower part of the middle class— 


the shopkeepers, the struggling professional men, who have their lottier no-| 


tions pretty well knocked out of them, and the better sort of mechanics.) 
He looked at life from their points of view, with their judgments ; and he! 
looked at it as it really was: so that he brought a new sort of mind to 
nearly a new field. For example, the nan who did not pay his debts, and) 
who exhibited in his person the fickleness of friends and fortune, was trom| 
sympathy, a love of literary claptrap, and perhaps some social circumstances} 
that operate no longer, rather a tavourite with the older writers. Cham-| 
bers judged him by a steruer and less sentimental standard. He knew that) 
failure implies fault; that a man who cannot maintain his position must} 
have weakness, vice, or folly of some kind; and the steadier morality ne- 
cessary to the business aud working classes made him look upon the con 
sequent laxity with no indulgent eyes. But though he has exhibited the! 
broken-down man in various phases without sentimentality, there is plenty, 
of the milk of human kinduess, with that good-natured allowance which, 
the world generally imparts. Other subjects are pursued in the same real, 
matter-of-fact, work-a-day manner. Tried critically,some of the topics are) 
of too common a kind, and the treatment often verges upon the literal ; but 
we are speaking of the pervading mind, not of particular papers. To us! 
some of the essays appear rather trivial 1m substance aud wire-drawn in 
style ; but to the mass of the author's readers this may be a recommenda- 
tion. The subjects attract them from sympathy, and their stomachs can-) 
not bear the administration of essences. Very often, however, the com-) 
position of Robert Chambers, in its peculiar way, may challenge competi- 
tion with any of bis elder brethren. What fulness of matter, closeness of 
style, and justness of observatien, are there in these opening paragraphs 
from the essay on “ Victims.” 

“ Victims are persons who have dropped out of the ranks of society, and 


| world of the grandfather and that of the grandson ! 


‘that it appears like a chapter of ancient history narrated by an eye-witness, 
‘who has by some strange chance survived the general wreck! At the present 
time, for instance, there must be individuals alive, who, in the midst of all the 
enlightenment and all the conveniences and appliances for which the age takes 
so much credit—in this age takes so much credit—in this age of intellect, in 
short—recollect a time when there was wo tntellect, or at most very /i/tle, and 
when men of course lived a very strange sort of life. 

We are accustomed to regard the question of the Stuart dynasty as allogethe 
ler a seventeenth century question—a thing quite foreign te our feelings and as- 
sociations ; yet people must still live who not only recollect the pretensions of 
that family being defended by a respectable party, but saw a prince of the line 
invade the country, and, with a band of primitive people, who still kept alive 
manners, dress, and language that had existed since before the days ot the Ro- 
mans, swept through the island almost from end to end in quest of the throne, 
We look upon Sir Robert Walpole as a man of a far different day from this ; 
and certainly one who was born in 1676, and suffered imprisonment in the tow- 
er as an unruly member of Parliament in Queen Anne’s time, is entitled to be so 
considered. Yet, if | am not mistaken, a daughter of his, Lady Catharine Wal- 
pole, appeared in our newspaper obituaries only two years ago. Our own pre- 
sent Duke of Montrose is but the grandson of a man who bore the family hon- 
ors in the year 1684, in the reign of King Charles II.—nearly 150 years ago ; 
though it 1s curious that, during the 34 preceding years, the same number of 
What a difference between the circumstantial 
Persons yet alive may re- 
collect old Countess Margaret of Roxburgh, whose husband was drowned in the 
Gloster frigate coming down to Scotland with the Duke of York in 1682. She 
died so lately as 1753, a widow of 71 years. | have heard that Sir Hay Camp- 
ipell, who died in 1811, had conversed with an ancestor who had witnessed the 
execution of Charles I.: the space between the death of the monarch and that of 
ithe gentleman who had been the witness of his execution was an hundred and 
\sixty two years. 
| Sir Walter Scott’s mother, who died in 1820 or 1821, had spoken to a wo- 


igenerations had borne them. 


|\man who recollected seeing Oliver Cromwell when in Scotland—or rather his 


nose, for she had forgot everything else about him. This was still more won- 
derful than the case of Sir Ilay Cambell; for the space between Cromwell's 
last departure from Scotland to fight the battle of Worcestor, in August 1651, 


|,and the death of the lady whose friend had seen him, was a hundred and seven- 


ty years! Such facts, though qaite within the range of nature, and perhaps oc- 
curring not unfrequently, strike the mind with a kind of wonder; for they bring 
sogether into one idea two ideas remotely different, and for a moment clasp the 
‘associations ofa rude and unsettled age with those of one in every respect or- 
derly and refned. [It soothes us, moreover, with a pleasing notion of the ex- 
tentof wh. ve generally complain of as too short, namely, human life; and 
vffords the encouraging idea, that man or his unmediate children may witness 
‘more of the effects of his own good work than is gennerally expected.” 

| Facts of this kind naturally strike themind ; the imagination of the reader 
contrasts the two extremes, and realizes according to his own powers, all that 
such long livers might possess. This possession, however, depends upon the 
long liver's power of observation ; in which nine cases out of ten amounts to 
nothing, and the person who went in search of a long liver would have his la- 
bour for his pains. 
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A GAME AT ST. STEPHEN’S CHAPEL. 


BY THE LATE RIGHT HON. GEO. CANNING.—1808. 


While. honest John Bull 
With sorrow brimful, 
Lamented his trusty friend Pitt, 
Some sharpers we’re told 
In cheating grown old, 
Thus tried all their talents and wit. 


Let’s invite him to play, 
John never says nay, 
So they asked him what game he approv’d ; 
John talked of All Fours, 
And Beat the Knaves out of Doors, 
The games of his youth which he lov’d. 


Lork Howick spoke first, 
“ In these games I’m not versed, 
But they surely are old fashioned things, 
The best game entre nous 
Is the good game of Loo, 
Where knaves get the better of kings.” 


Sam Whitbread rose next, 
By all Court Cards perplexed, 
Since at his trade they reckon no score ; 
For at Cribbage tis known, 
That by Court cards alone, 
You can’t make fifteen two, fifteen four. 


Then Sheridan rose, 
Saying he should propose, 

Tho’ at all times he played upon tick, 
The good old game of Whist, 
For if honors he miss’d, 

He was sure to succeed by the trick. 


Now with blustering voice, 
Tierney roars out “ My boys, 
I approve none of all the selection ; 
hat I recommend 
To myself and my friend, 
Is to play at the Game of Connection.” 


By his master respected, 
But by both sides suspected, 
Telle est la fortune dela guerre ; 
Once the minister’s ombre 
Now dejected and sombre, 
fhe good Sidmouth preferred solitaire. 


Next with perquisites stor’d 
Spoke Temple’s good Lord, 
(Whose wants are supplied by the nation,) 
“ From our memory blot 
Pique, Repique, and Capot, 
And practice our friend’s Speculation.” 


Lord Grenville stood bye 
With considerate eye, 
Which forbore e’en his thoughts to express , 
But Wyndham less mute, 
Own’d in each game in each suit, 
He had play’d without any success. 


‘Try again, sir, your skill,” 
Says Burdett, “ at Quadrille, 
‘Then some of your friends may ask leave , 
As for calling a king 
I shall do no such thing, 
But shall soon play alone, { believe.” 


Braced with keen Yorkshire air, 
Young Lord Milton stood near, 
Who improved in all talents of late, 
Said he feared not success 
In a bold game of chess, 
And should soon give the king a check mate. 


“ Hush,” says Grenville, ‘ young man 
whisper my plan, 

While professing great zeal for the throne, 
We may leave in the lurch 
Both the king and the church, 

By encouraging slyly Pope Joan.” 


In one hand a new dance, 
In the other Finance, 
To throw on each subject new light , 
Young Petty appeared 
And begged to be heard, 
In setting the game of the night. 


Cassino,” he cries, 

‘* Sure of all games supplies 
Amusement unblended with strife, 

For the black, grey or fair, 

With their fellows may pair, 
And to all form a pleasure in life.” 


Without further debate, 
Down to Cass they all sate , 
But how strange is the game I record ; 
The knaves were paired off, 
Of all Court Cards the scoff, 
And in triumph the king cleared the board. 


John rubbiag his eyes, 
At length with surprise, 
Discovered the tricks of the crew , 


And gaining in sense 


What he had just lost in pence, 
From the wolves in sheep's clothing withdrew. 


SAGACITY OF DOGS. 

One of the most striking instances which we have heard of the sagacity 
land personal attachment in the shepherd’s dog, occurred about half a cen- 
tury ago among the Grampian mountains. In one of his excursions to his 
distant flocks in these high pasturages, a shepherd happened to carry along 
with him one of his children, an infant about three years old. After tra- 
versing his pasture for some time, attended by his dog, the shepherd found 

imself under the necessity of ascending a summit at some distance, to have 
ja more extensive view of his range. As the ascent was too fatiguing for 
the child, he left him ona small plain at the bottom, with strict injunctions 
‘not to stir from it till his return. Scarcely, however, had he gained the sum- 
‘mit, when the horizon was suddenly darkened by one of those imvenetra- 
‘ble mists which frequently descend so rapidly amidst these mount. ns, as, 
in the space of a few minutes, almost to turn day into night. The anxious 
‘father instantly hastened back to find his child; but, owing to the unusual 
idarkness, and his own trepidation, he unfortunately missed his way in the 
‘descent. After a fruitless search of many hours amongst the dangerous 
morasses and cataracts with which these mountains abound, he was at length 
overtaken by night. Still wandering on without knowing whither, he at 
length came to the verge of the mist, and, by the light of the moon, dis- 
covered that he had reached the bottom of his valley, and was within a short 
distance of his cottage. To renew the search that night was equally fruit- 
less and dangerous. He was therefore obliged to return to his cottage, hav- 
ing lost both his child and his dog, which had attended him faithfully for 
years. 
Next morning by daybreak, the shepherd, accompanied by a band of his 
neighbors, set out in search of his child ; but, after a day spent in fruitless 
fatigue, he was at last compelled, by the approach of night, to descend from 
the mountain. On returning to his cottage, he found that the dog, which 
had been lost the day before, had been home, and, on receiving a piece of 
cake, had instantly gone off again. For several successive days the shep- 
herd renewed the search for his child; and, on receiving his usual allow- 
ance of cake, had instantly disappeared. Struck with this singular cireum- 
stance, he remained at home one day, and when the dog as usual departed 
with his piece of cake, he resolved to follow him, and find out the cause of 
his strange procedure. The dog led the way to a cataract, at some distance 
from the spot where the shepherd had left his child. The banks of the ca- 
taract, almost joined at the top, ye* separated by an abyss of immense depth, 
presented that appearance which so often astonishes and appals the travel- 
lers who frequent the Grampian mountains, and indicates that these stu- 
penduous chasms were not the silent work of time, but the sudden effect of 
some violent convulsion of the earth. Down one of these rugged and al- 
most perpendicular descents the dog began without hesitation to make his 
way, and at last disappeared into a cave, the mouth of which was almost 
upon a level with the torrent. The shepherd with difficulty followed ; but 
on entering the cave what were his emotions when he beheld his infant eat- 
ing with much satisfaction the cake which the faithful animal had just 
brought him, while the dog stood by, eyeing his young charge with the ut- 
most complacence ! 

From the situation in which the child was found, it appears that he had 
wandered to the brink ot the precipice, and then either fallen or scrambled 
down till he reached the cave, which the dread of the torrent had afterwards 
prevented him from quitting. ‘The dog, by means of his scent, had traced 
him to the spot; and afterwards prevented him from starving by giving up 
to him his own daily allowance, He appears never to have quitted the child 
by night or day except when it was necessary to go for his food, and then 
he was always seen running at full speed to and from the cottage. 

The following instance of watchfulcare on the part of a farmer’s dog, 
is related in the Sportsman’s Cabinet as being well authenticated :— 

“Mr. Henry Hawkes, afarmer residing at Halling, in Kent, was late one 
‘evening at Maidstone market. On returning at night with his deg, which 
was usually at his heels, he again stopped at Aylesford, and, as is too fre- 
quently the case upon such occasions, he drank immoderately, and left the 
place in a state of intoxication. Having passed the village of Newheed in 
safety, he took bis way over Snedland Brook, in the best season of the year, 
a very dangerous road for a drunken man. The whole face of the country 
was covered with a deep snow, and the frost intense He had, however, 
proceeded in safety till he came to the Willow Walk, within half a mile of 
the chureh, when by a sudden stagger he quitted the path, and passed over 
la ditch on his right hand. Not apprehensive he was going astray, he took 
‘towards the river ; but having a high bank to mount and being nearly ex- 
hausted with wandering and the eflect of the liquor, he was most fortu- 
nately prevented from rising the mound, or he certainly must have preci- 
pitated himself (as it was near high water) into the Medway. At this mo- 
ment, completely overcome, he fell arnong the snow, in one of the coldest 
nights ever known, turning upon his back. He was soon overpowered with 
either sleep or cold, when his faithful dependant, which had closely attend- 
ed to every step, scratched away the snow, so as to throw up a sort of pro- 
'tecting wall around his helpless master; then mounting upon the exposed 
\body, rolled himself round and lay upon his master’s bosom, for which his 
\shaggy coat proved a most seasonable covering and eventual protection dur- 
ing the severity of the night, the snow falling all the tune. The follow- 
ing morning a person who was out with his gun, in expectation of falling 
in with some sort of wild-fowl, perceiving an appearance rather uncommon, 
ventured to approach the spot; upon his coming up the dog got off the 
body, and after repeatedly shaking himself to get disentangled from the ac- 
cumulated snow, encouraged the sportsman, by actions of the most signifi- 
cant nature, to come near the side of his master. Upon wiping away the 
icy incrustation from the face, the countenance was immediately recollect- 
ed; but the frame appearing lifeless, assistance was procured to convey it 
to the first house upon the skirts of the village, when a pulsation being ob- 
gerved, every possible means Were instantly adopted to promote his recovery. 
In the course of a short time the farmer was sufficiently restored to relate 
his own story as already recited; and in gratitude for his extraordinary es- 
cape, ordered a silver collar to be made tor his friendly protector, as a per- 
petual remembrance. 
| A gentleman of the faculty in the neighborhood hearing of the circum- 
stance, and finding it so well authenticated, immediately made him an offer 
of ten guineas for the dog, which the grateful farmer refused, exultingly ad- 
ding, ‘* that so long as he had a bone to his meat, or a crust to his bread, 
he would divide it with the faithful friend who had preserved his life ;” 
and this he did on a perfect conviction that the warmth of the dog, in co- 
vering the most vital part, had continued the circulation, and prevented a 
total stagualion of the blood by the irigidity of the elements... 
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Imperial Parliament. 
THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


House Commons, Jan. 25. 

Lord J. RUSSELL then rose, and spoke as follows :—Sir. | fee! that | never 
had so much need of the indulgence of the House as | have upon the present 
occasion ; but I feel, at the same time, that | never had so little need to ask 
for such indulgence, for I feel sure, from the temper which the House has a|- 
ready displayed, from the sense which there is of the magnitude of the calamity 
that has occurred, and the further calamity still impending, from its sense o! the 
danger tha: there would be in iaterposing any party feling in the consideration 
of this subjec*, from the forbearance with which | have been already received 
by the House—I feel sure that I need not, on the present occasion, ask its in 
dulgence, but that it will be voluntarily bestowed. (Cheers.) {nu considering 
the question of the state of Ireland, [ will first proceed with laying down v hat 
is the order in which [ wish to treat the subject. | propose to notice, first, 
generally, what is the state of that part of the United Kingdom in which this 
calamity has occurred ; secondly, to make a general! statement of what has oc- 
curred during the recess of parliament—what has been done in pursvance of 
acts of parliament—how far those measures have succeeded—how far | think 
they have been deficient, and then to state what we propose to do for the pres 
ent emergency and at the presenttime. After having made that statement, | 
shall ask the attention of the House, while I proceed to invite them to some 
consideration of other measures, which are calculated, in the opinion of her 
Majesty’s government, to improve the general state of Ireland, and to lay the 
foundations for permanent tranquillity, | shall also take the liberty of men- 
tioning some other subjects, which, although they have been under considera 
tion, have not yet been so fully considered that measures upon them have been 
matured, and | will state generally the view which we take of those subjects 
I shall proceed, in conclusion, to ask the assent of the House to my having 
leave to bring in two bills—one for the purpose of rendering valid certain acts 
which have been done under the authority of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
as communicated in a letter of ny righthon friend near me, the chief secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant ; and the second a bill for the improvement of private 
estates in Ireland, in the spirit of the ‘Treasury miaute of the Ist of December, 
which is well known to this House and to the country. (Hear, bear.) Su, m 
proceeding to consider the country in which this calamity has oceurred, | think 
it the safest course to use the guarded languaye of the report made on the in- 
quiry respecting provision by Poor- Jaws in Ireland, and to ask the House to in- 
fer from that report how great was likely to be the calamity if there should be 
a total failure of the potato crop in that country. In the first report of that 
Poor Inquiry Commission—a commission including many persons of considera- 
ble authority, who were Irishmen, and well acquainted with their country— 
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like a famine of the thirteenth century acting upon the population of the nine- 
teenth. (Hear, hear.) 

Such being the general nature of the population and of the calamity, I will 
state what 1s the course which was adopted during the past year and down to 
the present time. When parliament met last year, it was apprehended that the 
potatoes having been much injured, there was about to be a very great scarcit 
in that country. ‘hat apprehension was not fu'ly justitied by the event. It 
was impossible, as | think, for any one exactly to say what the extent of the 
inisfurtune would be ; but the fact, I believe, was, there having been a very 
plentiful crop of potatoes in the previous year, that although there was a very 
great quantity of potatoes injured, yet the quantity ot food in Ireland last year 
was not very deficient. However, parliament took means very early in the seag 
sion for the supply of food for the destitute by means of giving work upon the 
roads and public works. It was enacted, that upon the. sessions being held in 
any barony, there should be a power to apply for money to the Treasury upon 
loan, and there should be a grant of money. Under this law presentments were 
made to the extent of more than 1,000,000]., I think ; the presentments to the 
3lst of August, I believe, were 1,372 000!. what was recommeuded by the Board 
of Works amounted to 476,000/., aud there was actually expended to that time 
290,000/. Before the end of the session oi parliament, upon the recommenda- 
uon of the present government, parliament pussed another act, by which, on 
the one hand, the Lord Lieutenant was enabled to requ.re special barony sessions 
to meet, in order to make presentments for public works, and, on the other hand, 
as a check to what it was thought might be expecied in the shape of extrava- 
gant expenditure, the whole was to be in the shape of advance, and all the mo- 
nev was to be repaid. Very soon after the session of parliament had closed 
there was a desire in many parts of Ireland to have per-entment sessions, and 
wo have public works sanctioned, but more especially the:. 4 great demand 
to have those public works continued and completed which nau veen authorised 
by the act of the early partof last session. There was some objection made on 
the part of the Treasury to that proceeding, because the harvest was just com- 
ing in; there was a great demand for labour, and it did not seem, as these were 
works intended solely for relief, that it was advisable to complete them ; how- 
ever, it being put before us as a matter of good faith, an order was given that 
those works should be completed. But these operations, and the demand for 
new works, make it extremely difficult for the board, although it was reinforced 
by the addition of two gentlemen exceedingly competent, | believe, for the task 
assigned them—(hear, hear)—to make ail their arrangements before these pre- 
sentiments came upon them in great numbers. Very soon, however, after the 
works were commenced, there came a complaint on the part of the proprietors 
and ceuntry gentlemen in Ireland that these works were useless; that the roads 
which were presented for were not wanted ; that other works were likewise in 
themselves useless ; and that they were not productive measures. 1 own I do 


they give their reason far not making a report so soon as was expected, and not myself attuchany great value to that objection. I think, the object bemg 
they say :— , relief—the object being to combine relief with a certain amount of work, which 


“ : should show that industry was aot entirely abandoned ; that the productive na- 
“The great proportion of the population about and amongst whom the in- ture of the works was a question of secondary importance ; and that the use for 
quiry was to be made is constantly tiuctuating between mendicancy and inde- which they were iutended was—preserving the people, in the first place from 
pendent labour. In whole districts scarcely one of that class of substantial [oss of life ; and, in the next place, from the indiscriminate asking of alms. In 
capitalist farmers so universal in England can be found. The small resident jy this country during the distress which happened four or five years ago, in the 
gentry are but few, and the substantial tradesman isnot tobe met with at inter- course of one or two years the poor-rates were increased from 4,000,0001. te 
vals of two or three miles, as in England ; for there are but few towns of sutti- 5,000,000/., an increase of 1,000,000/, a year ; but ifan examination were made 
cient trade to create such a class. The clergy of the various persuasions, and jnto the manner in which that million was expended, it would not be found that 
the proprietors, when resident, are in many cases so much at variance with each (here was any great amount of productive works; it must have been spent ei. 
other, or with the working population, upon political questions. that great caU- ther jn direct relief, or relief with such occuparions as are given to poor men, 
tion was requisite in regard to the manner and degree in which we could avail jy order to separate the man who 1s really destitute from the smposter. 
ourselves of their assistance. Similar difficulties existed with regard to the Therefore, [ do not, I say, mvself attach any great value to the objection 
constabulary, from the frequent collisions in which they are placed with the which was thus made ; but, at the same time, as it was most desirable to ob- 
people ; and parochial authorities can scarcely be said to exist.” tain the co-operation of the landed gentlemen of Ireland, as it was desirable, 
In their third report, which was tlre foundation of the measure that was then likewise, if possible to have the works produc‘ive, the Lort Lt. of Ireland, with 
adopted, they state :-— the consent of the cabinet, after the case had been represented, sanctioned a 
“It appears that in Great Britain the agricultural families constitute 2 | plan by which the sessions were allowed to present for production works im 
more thana fourth, while in Ireland they constitute about two-thirds of the! electoral districts. But this plan had not been long adopted before there was 
whole population ; that there were in Great Britain, in 1831, 1,055,982 agrieul- a still further desire expressed for what was called a townland division, and that 
tural labourers, in Ireland 1 131.715, although the cultivated land of Great the works shou.d be separately presented for townlands. Now, these town- 
Britain amounts to about 34,250,000 acres, aud that of Ireland only to about lands are of various sizes and dimensions in Ireland ; some of them are exceed§ 
14,600,000. We thus find that there are in Ireland about five agricultural la.) ingly email, not above a hundred acres, others are of a tolerable size, but I be- 
bourers for every two that there are for the same quantity of land in Great lieve, taking a general average of the whole townlands of Ireland, they do not 
Britain. [t further appears that the agricultural produce of Great Britain is contain above 350 acres each The question was, whether it was possible to 
more than four times that of Ireland ; that agricultural wages vary from 6d. to accede to such a demand. It was quite obvious that, if it was permitted that 
1s. a day ; that the average of the country ingeneral is about 8jd.; and that every person who was the proprietor or occupier of a townland should only make 
the earnings of the labourers come, on an average of the whole class, to from Limseli responsible for his own townland, there would be no general interest in 
2s. to 2s. 6d. a week, or there-abouts, for the year round. Thus circumstan the community 1a providing tor the destitute, and more especially that the pos- 
ced, it is impossible for the able-bodied, in general, to provide against sickness or sessor of grass laud, or of !and from which there had been a clearance, would 
the temporary absence of employment, or against old age, or the destitution of have some two or three destitute to provide for, while hundreds were pressing 
their widows and children, in the contingent event of their own premature de. down the means of other townlands. (Hear, hear) It appeared, therefore, te 
cease. A great. portion of them are insufficiently provided at any time with, the Lord Lt., and as far as | have heard, it appeared to almost every one, even 
the commonest necessaries of life. ‘Their habitations are wretched hovels ; sev. of those who were at first advecates of this plan, that it could not be beneficial- 
eral of a family sleep together upon straw or upon the bare ground sometimes, ly adopted. But it was said, that although that plan could not be adopted, yet 
with a blanket, sometimes even without so much to cover them ; their food there was another scheme which might, and which would prevent the evil of 
commonly consists of dry potatoes, and with these they are at limes so scantily those who were ready to employ labor—ready to be enterprising—ready to im- 
suppiied as to be obliged to stint themselves to one spare meal in the day. prove their estates,—being obliged to maintain the tenants and laborers of those 
There are even instances of persons being driven by hunger to seek sustenance who entirely neglected their duty towards them, and that was the plan of allow- 
in wild kerbs. They sometimes get a herring. or a little milk, but they never ing the townland division to take place, but obliging the proprietor and 
get meat, except at Christmas, Easter, or Shrovetide. Some goin search of occupiers of the townlands to employ a certain number of the desti- 
employment to Great Britain during the harvest, others wander through Ire- tute, so as to spend the whole amount of the assessment which was laid upon 
land with the same view. ‘The wives and children of many are occasionally them. Now upon this subject I do not know that anything better can be said, 
obliged to beg ; they do so reluctantly and with shame, and in general go to a than the observations which were made upon it in a public letter by Mr Smith 
distance from home, that they may not be known. Mendicancy, too, is the||O’Brien, a member of this house, in a letter to the proprietors of Ireland. He 
sole resource of the aged and impotent of the poorer classes in general, when said that it was better than the plan which was actually in operation, but he went 
children or relatives are unable to support them. ‘To it, therefore crowds are on to say— 
driven for the means of existence, and the knowledge that such is the fact, ‘ Jt will, however, still have the effect of still further pauperizing the labor 
leads to an indiscriminate giving of alms, which encourages idleness, imposture, of the country. To elucidate this result in the simplest manner, let us sup- 
and general crime.” _ pose that there are 100 laborers in a district, which belongs to two landlords, 
Such was the description, given upon the most undoubted authority, of the whose income is equal, and one of whom now employs 50 independent work- 
state of the labouring classes in Ireland, even amidst times of comparative men, while the othe: does not employ a single laborer. It is at present neces- 
plenty ; it may be imagined that when, from an insufficient produce, those sary to provide for the maintenance of 50 unemploved laborers. These are 
who are best off earn scarcely sufficient, those who had been on the brink of now set to work upon the roads, and the expenses of their maintsnance falls 
famine in the most prosperous years inust have been unable to resist the flood upon the two properties in equal proportions. If the proposed plan be adopted 
of destitution and wretchedness. Such has been, unfortunately, the case in the ‘the improving landlord will naturally desire to exempt himeelf from taxation, 
present year, during the visitation of a calamity which is perhaps almost with- without employing more hands than he at present requires. This he could do 
out a parallel, because it acts upon a very large population, a population ofnear- by dismissing all his present workmen. There would then be 100 surplus la- 
ly 8 000,000, which has gradually increased to that amount while the famine |borers in the district. As these must be maintained at the expense of the two 
is such as has not been known in modern times ; indeed, I should say it is properties, each proprietor would eventually be compelled, in self defence, to 
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’ employ 50. The landholder who originally employed this number, will thus es-||work is no longer beneficial employment to many ; their bodily strength is gone 
p cape taxation, without engaging more laborers than he requires , but his labor-| jand their spirits depressed—they have not power to exert themselves sufficient- 

ers will cease to be independent workmer,, chosen and paid by himself, and sub- |ly to earn the ordinary day’s wages; this necessary outlay will be stigmatised 
ject to his own control. They will be sent to him by the relief committee of as a wasteful expenditure, aud the works will be left incomplete. Mr. Barry, 


the district ; they wi.l be placed under the superintendence of an expersive staff our fishery inspector, has just returned from Glandore, near Clonakilty. The 
of stipendiaries, appointed by the Board of Works, and will be paid out of the. accompanying is a short statement of affairs in that district. You will perceive 
funds raised for the relief of the poor. A system not very dissimilar to this was |the great benefits derived from the soup establishmerts, and so very cheap in 
acted upon in several parts of England previous to the Poor Law amendment |the preparation ; the small amount of nourishment has a very great effect upon 
Act of 1831, and was found to produce effects the most demoralizing to the la |the famished individuals whose stamina is thus partially revived. So far as we 
boring population—paralyzing all the energy of independent labor and individu-|/are concerned, I believe our powers have attained the utmost. We have, I 
al enterprise, and, in many respects, operating most unjustly upon particular ‘trust, made a good stand, but the numbers which are now forcing themselves 
classess of property.”—(Hear, hear.) I conceive that these observations of the| upon us will incapacitate our officers from affording employment, and all our ef- 
hon. member for Limerick are perfectly justifiable. ‘Ihe experience of England /forts, hitherto so successful, will be paralysed.” Sir, the opinion of the gov- 
was that which he desbribes it to be ; the laborers sent by the parish upon the! ernment previously to the receipt of this letter was, that the system had become 
farm in the occupation of a farmer were not like the men whom he employed, so vast, and at the same time the destitution and the want of food had so great- 
himself at his own choice—(hear)—they were idle and improvident men ; and ‘ly increased, that it was desirable to attempt some other temporary scheme, 
almost every farmer who was conversant with that system would say that he by which, if possible, some of the evils which they have now to meet might be 
would rather give 10s. a week to a laborer whom he chose himself than 5s to mitigated, and with so vast an expenditure of money, that more effectual re- 
one of those useless men who were sent to him by the parish (Hear, hear.) lief should be afforded. It has appeared to us that it will be desirable to form 
I think, therefore, that the plans proposed inorder to remedy the evil |i districts—say electoral districts—relief committees shall be empowered to 
i of having so many persons engaged in unproductive labor in Ireland, were full |receive subscriptions, levy rates, and receive donations from the government : 
; of danger. | admit, and shal! presently state, the great evils of the present that by means of these they should purchase food and establish soup kitchens in 


system ; but I think we should have incurred still greater danger, if with a view the different districts ; that they should, so far as they are able, distribute ra- 


of remedving those evils we had done that which I conceive is one of the most ‘tions with this purchased food to the famishing inhabitants; and that furnishing 


| pernicious things tlc: can be done with the laborer of a country—if we had con. |that food they should not require as indispensable the test of work, but that la- 
founded independent labor with poor relief—(hear)—if we had rendered paupers||bouring men should be allowed to work on their own plots of ground, or for the 
those who ought to be independent laborers, and by way of making our relief jfarmers, and thus tend to produce food for tne next harvest, and procure, per- 
' somewhat more efficient, had permanently injured the great and important class |haps, some small wages to enable them to support their famillies After we 
‘ to which these laborers belong. Sir, the land owners and proprietors who were |cousidered this scheme I communicated it to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
in tavor of these alterations, not obtaining them, found great practical difficulty |We have consulted the various officers ef the Board of Works and at the 
in carrying into effect the instructions issued by the Lord Lt. They found, |head of the Commissariat. ‘They are prepared to consider it favourably ; and 
when they came to deal with an electorial district, that while two proprietors we shall endeavour, first by a preparatory measure, next by a bill to be proposed 
in that district were ready to adopt the reproductive works, a third or a fourth to parliment, to carry into effect this arrangement. There is a person in t his 
utterly refused to have any money advanced to him for such purposes. ‘They country conversant with Ireland, having been long engaged in the public works 
found therefore, that their operations were useless, that they did but inasmai! of that country, who earned not only the general esteem of the govern- 
degree diminish their liabilities, and therefore the proceeding, although it has ments he has served, but of the people among whom his operations were carried 
been to a great degree extensive, has not been such a complete substitution for on. The person to whom I allude is Sir John Brgoune. He is now inspector 
the system of public works as it was at first supposed that it would be. But, /of government fortifications in this country ; and my wish was that he should 
sir, as the plans went on the number of the destitute increased, and with the jundertake this task. I sent for hun the other day, in order to propose that he 
number of the destitute the difficulties were augmented of putting any plans of should undertake it. He told me that he had obtained three months’ leave of 
the kind into safe and beneficial operation. 1 should say that in the first place, | absence, and that instead of devoting those three months to relaxation from du- 
notwithstanding the pains taken by the Board of Works for the purpose of hav |ties he was performing, he was quite willing to devote them to the service of 
ing efficient persons under them, it was found impossible to have trustworthy |\the country, and go at any time he was required on the discharge of the duty 
and efficient persons for works so extensive. It was found, in the next place, | which I proposed. He will be in communications with the Lord Lieutenant, 
that the laborers very often refused to undertake the tasks allotted to them ;,|and will have the co-operation of Colonel Jenes, andthe Board of Works, of the 
and more than one of the persons who endeavored to induce the parties employ- Commissariat, the head of the Poor-law Commission, and of other persons who 
ed to labor well for the wages given to them was maltreated—more than one! are competent and ready to give him ass‘stance, In proposing this measure, 
was in danger of his life in consequence of his efforts to discharge his duty. But with the view of affording, if possible more efficient means of relieving the poor 
at length this plan has proceeded to such an extent that it is quite impossible | people who now are in want of food, and at the same time of setting loose great 
for My public board effectually to superintend so vast an amount of work. numbers of persons for the ordinary operations of agriculture, we must take 
(Hear, hear,) jcare, and the Lord Lieutenant is prepared to take care, that the substitution of 
bathe establishment of the Board of Works.—I shall not read all the particulars,||this system for public works shall be made as easy in the transition as possible. 
the names and titles given of officers, chief clerks, and pay clerks, but the total /There willbe no rude dismissal of the people at once, who otherwise might find 
number of the persons employed amounts to 11,587. (Sensation.) In 360 bar- ‘great difficulty in obtaining subsistence ; but when the arrangements are made 
onies the amount of the presentments which have been sanctioned up to this! for carrying the scheme | have described into effect, it will be provided that no 
date is £2,410,216. The number of labourers has increased from 30,135 in the |further assessment shall be made and no new works undertaken. 
month of September, to 440,687 in the month of December. According tolast| The Lord Lieutenant says, in regard to many roads which have been begun, 
week’s account it was more than 480,000, and there is no doubt entertained at |that if now abandoned they will be left in the most incomplete and inconveni- 
the present time that they amount to 500,000 persons. It is not tv be supposed jent state (hear, hear), and that it is desirable to devise some mode in which 
that there is not very great utility in having employed these persons. It is re- |that difficulty can be obviated. With regard to the money which has been al- 
coned that five persons gain their subsistance from every person who is em. ready expended and which is now being expended upon these public works, a 
ployed. I doubt the accuracy of the estimate ; but taking it at four, there are! claim has been made that the whole of it should not be a burden upon Ireland. 
t2,000,000 of persons who subsist on the public works. The expense at |The calamity is so severe and extensive, that, passing by the remote causes of 
the same time has been enormous. The weekly estimate on the first week it,and looking how heavily it has pressed upon the present possessors of prop. 
of December was £114,000; on the second week, £156,000; on the third lerty in Ireland—upon the whole, I think it right that the whole burden shou 
week, £158,000 ; on the fourth week, £154,000 ; and so far as we are acquain- jnotremain upon Irish property. We should, therefore, propose that an ar- 
ted with the three weeks of January which have elapsed, the estimate for the rangement should be made by parliament, by which in each succeeding year, 
first week was £157,000; for the week beginning the 9th £176,000 ; and for lwhen an instalment becomes due, upon half that instalment being paid the other 
the week beginning the 16th (£172,000; making the total amount £585,000 half should be remitted ; that the whole debt should be kept up till one-half of 
in the whole of December, and 485,000 in three weeks of January. It is esti- |it is paid, and that when the half of it is paid the remainder should be remitted ; 
mated that the whole expense this month will be between £700,000 and £800, and thus it would be provided that one-half of the whole charge should be upon 
000. It is impossibleto view this immense expenditure, in an undertaking of |the public. I should state, on the financial part of this question, as regards 
eo vast a nature without seeing that there must be great concomitant evils at- |the sums now issued out of the balance in the Exchequer, they are issued out 
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tending such operations, There must be great evils at any time, but there are 
peculiar evils in the present state of Ireland. One of those evils is owing to 
the difficulties I have just stated there were in procuring efficient labour from 


the people employed. When the works counmenced it was generally reported 
to us by persons who had travelled through the country, that those people were. 
to be seen loitering idly about the roads doing no work. The Irish government 
said that task work ought to be introduced. There was considerable difficulty 


of the Consolidated Fund, and that neither is there nor has there been any 
Himeention of making any new issue of Exchequer Bills to meet that demand. 
{But it must at the same time be considered that when I make such a proposi- 
jon as that which has now been laid before the House it is one which places a 
ivery considerable burden upon the finances of this country (hear, hear); and 
‘\that placing that burden upon the finances of this country, I do feel myself dis 
abled trom making some propositions 1 should otherwise have made, but which, 


in carrying out that resolution, and much resistance was made for the first two considering the very heavy burdens arising from the destitution this present 
a work was introduced. So far, a good example was set. But a new |ward. It may be said, ‘* Let the burden be borne by the Consolidated Fund ; 
evil sprang up. which was, that those men who became accustomed to task- let it be borne by the Imperial Treasury and Exchequer.” I trust always that 
work earned wages considerably more than any money wages which could oth-||those sums are not to be granted by government or parliament without most 
erwise po ‘They earned 1s 4d., and w a day, some) sums from payments 
cases: and there was a very great run upon the public works ; a general com- |by the people of thiscountry. (Hear, hear.) it is what they pay on their 
tition to be placed upon the public works ; and the farmers did not obtain the) /soap, their sugar, their tea, their coffee. (Hear, hear.) It is that which forms 
abourers they wished to employ. But, mere than this, a very great abuse’ |the surplus by which we are able to come the assistance of Ireland ; and while 
sprang up, and farmers and persons holding 20, 30, 40, 50, or 60 acres of land yi believe there is every disposition to do all that is liberal, I do think that we 
the relief either sons or | in Justice to po consider their difficulties and 
y destitute ear, hear.) And thus. with au (Oheers As to the other part 0 Is subject whic mentioned—name 

immense expenditure for the relief of destitution there weie very great vumbers, the advances made under authority of the Lord Lieutenant's order, and of the 
of destitute persons who did not receive the benefit. Sir, I shall read part of a jletter of my right hon. friend (Mr. Labouchere) the advances having been made 
letter from Colonel Jones, who is at the nead of the Board of Public W orks, /to persons who really wished to assist in carrying this measure into effect, and 
so late as 19th of to — \|to their own do think it neces- 
«We are pressed for instructions by our officers to know how they are to act jsary that the terms of the Treasury minute of the Ist of December should be 
those which now regulate their actions are no longer applicable to the altered! /applied to those who have accepted advances under Mr. Labouchere’s letter, 
state of affairs ; if they refuse employment they are held up as the stumbling! |and that instead of requiring repayment in 10 years, a period of 22 years shall 
block to the poor between them and the means of obtaining food. I am of opin-, be taken ; that the provisions for carrying this proposal into effect should be in 
10n that it would be better in many case. to give food than to be paying money lterms of the Drainage Act of last year ; and that, in regard to its beneficial 
away as we are now obliged to do ; atthe same time the people are discouten-| employment, the whole of that money will be expected to be paid as under that 
ted at the small sums they are entitled to. The fact is, that the system of task; act. (Hear, hear.) Sir 1 have stated what I think we can do for present alle- 
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viation. There is, however, another question on which J have to make a some-_ till the expiry of the 22 years, when the whole sum borrowed was to be repaid. 
what, I must confess, doubtful proposal ; but upon the whole we think we are| Now, we propose to take the terms proposed in the Drainage Act, and extend 
right in recommending it to parliament. [t is that we should be empowered to) them to the various improvements mentioned. We propose not to confine the 

vance a sum not exceeding £50,000. in the whole, to be repaid before the improvements to drainage, and to do away with certain technicalities which ace 
end of this year, the 31st of December, 1847, to enable the proprietors to fur-/,cording to that act—but for which, ] may remark, the noble lord opposite (Lord 
nish seed for the land. (Cheers.) I do not think it a safe course that the gov-| Lincoln) was not responsible—{they were introduced after the bill had left his 
ernment should make advances to small tenants. It is very dangerous that) 'hands)—made it difficult for tenants for life to borrow money. We intend to 
the government should be introduced as the lender to a great number of cottier| do away with this technical difficulty, and to advance money to enable proprie- 
tenants and other occupants of stall holdings ; but if the money be advanced) tors to improve their estates—such advances to be at the rate of 5 1-2 per cent., 
to the landlords, it may be given to their tenantry to purchase seed, and so may) and on condition of their being repaid in 22 years, or, if it should happen to be 
be most beneficially applied. (Hear, hear.) In stating these measures. | more convenient for the borrower, in a shorter time. J am convinced that it 
wish at the same time to declare that we cannot expect, and that we do not; will be much better to place im this act now proposed a scheme of this nature 
expect to be able by any measures which the government, or by any measures) than to continue the plan which has been laid down by the Lord Lieutenant, or 
which parliament may adopt, to ward off or to prevent the effects of the awful) to combine it with any plan for the relief of the poor, for the reason I have be- 


visitation under which Ireland is suffering (Hear, hear) It is notin the power fore stated, that the two plans ought to be kept separate and distinet. Accor- 
Nor,| ding to this plan, a great many will find profitable employment who otherwise 


of man to do away with the effects of such a calamity. (Hear, hear ) man : 
sir, should I think that any would impose upon us so impossible a task, or ask) might be excluded from the field of tabour, or who would otherwise be desti- 
us to make so presumptuous an attempt, were it not that I have read in one of, tute, and it will also be of great advantage to the proprietors. We propose, 
the news-papers an address signed by the Marquis of Sligo and Mr. Moore, both, also, with respect to more general works, to consolidate and amend the Draine 
most respectable persons well entitled to deference ou the part of their poorer) age Acts now on the statute book According to those acts, in certain cases 
countrymen, who write to these countrymen, having, as it is said in the news | proprietors of a district may meet and agree to ask a loan for the improvement 
paper, travelled through 27 counties in order to make their proposition popular, of their estates by drainage ; and if the majority su agree the minority are bound 
and acceptable :— to join them. Now in those cases, the drainage wil! be undertaken by the Board 
“ We, therefore, earnestly entreat you to meet at Castle-bar, at eleven) of Works, or carried on under their superintendance. But this alludes to drainage 
o'clock on Monday next, quietly, peaceably, and like men worthy of the aes more genera! nature. It will not take place on the private estates of propri- 
you meet to demand—then and there to petition parliament to take such steps] /etors ; itis applicable only to streams and rivers, and other operations of that kind , 
as may insure an immediate, constant, and cheap supply of food for the people} by which the country will be much improved. Wetpropose, therefore, to consoli- 
of this country during the famine that surrounds us and the tamine that is im-) date and amend those acts. It is on the same principle that we propose to un- 
pending. We feel confident that a demand thus boldly, but constitutionally, dertake the regulation of a portion of the waste lands of Ireland. It has long 
made will be promptly responded to, and that by a strongand decided etfort in) been stated, in various reports of commissioners in reports of committees of this 
cause the people will yet be saved.” | House, and by eminent writers, that in many cases the reclamation of the waste 
I must confess I am astonished that, at atime of famine, men of education jlands of Ireland would produce profitable employment to the people, and make 
(Hear, hear) that men who ought to lead their country—should tell them that, the lands of great value. Sir R. Kane, in his work. “On the Industrial Ree 
they were to demand from parliament *‘ such sveps as may insure an immedi-) sources of Ireland,” says the estimate that there are 4,600,000 acres of waste 
ate, constant, and cheap supply of food.” (Hear, hear.) Why, sir, this is a) land in Ireland, which might be reclaimed and formed into cultivated lands, 
task which is impossible for us—a task which they ought to tell their country ; was perfectly correct, and it was no exaggerated estimate. We propose to de- 
men the destitution under which they are suffering has made impossible for, vote 1,000,000/, to this purpose, and we propose that the land should, if the 
man (Hear, hear) a task which is beyond all human power; and that all that] |proprietor be willing to part with it, be purchased; but that if he does not ime 
we can possibly do is in some mode to alleviate their distress (Loud cries of//prove it by accepting a loan under this measure, or out of his own resources, 
« Hear, hear”) somewhat to lighten the dreadfu! calamity which afflicts them ;| and if he refuses to sell, there shall be a compulsory power to the Commission- 
and it is their duty to say to these people, * You are not to imagine that the! /ers of Woods and Forests to take and improve waste lands which are below a 
government can turn scarcity, and even famine, into plenty.” But what sur-! certain value. The vaiue which we propose to estimate, is land which does 
prises me more in this announcement is, that it sohappens that at Castlebar,|/not give below 2s. 6d. per acre. 


where the people of the surrounding country are requested to meet, there is aj) Mr. GOULBURKN.—Is that the annual value ' 
Lord J. RUSSEJ, —That is the annual! valuc 


union workhouse, which union workhouse ought to contain 600 inmates, but), We propose that such lands 
which at present contains not more than 130, the doors being closed against shall only be unproved and reclaimed so far as general operations are concern- 
other persons by the guardians saying that it is impossible for them to levy the) ed; that roads shall be made ; that general drainage shall be effected, and the 
rates in order to enable those other persons who are in want of food to come) ,"ecessary buildings erected ; but that none of the cultivation of the land shall 
into the workhouse. (Hear, hear.) Amongst those who have not paid their |take place until the erection of a public department; that having been so re- 
rates—who have not furnished the money by which the famine might in some! (claimed, they shall be divided into lots, which shall not be below a certain and 
degree be averted—are some of those whom we cannot but 4x are fully||not above a certain amount. I arm not at present prepared to fix this amount 
able to pay what is due from them. Loud cries of (‘ Hear, hear,”) Sir, || absolutely, but, say, that they shall not be less than 25 nor more than 50 acres, 
cannot but see in this proposal an unhappy tendency —an unhappy tendency, or some proposal of that kind ; and that when these lots have been reclaimed, 
which I have more than once remarked—to recommend to others to do some|,they may be either sold or let to tenants for a certain number of years, with a 
vague and impossible duty—to call upon the government or parliament to pa oy that they shall be sold at the end of that time. It is intended 
something the practicability of which has not been considered—to confer some} that we shall not confine ourselves either to letting or sale, but to act as may 
benefit—it may be of a visionary and impossible kind ; while the plain and) be found expedient in each particular case. I expect that great advantages 
practical duty of paying the rates for the assistance of the starving men, wo-!/will gradually arise from this plan. [ expect that a great number of persons 
men, and children in their neighbourhood is left neglected and forgotten. (Hear.liwee have hitherto been driven to despair, and many of those into crime, by the 
hear.) Sir, I am obliged to say, therefore, that while we attempt all that we,|great demand for land, will many of them be placed in those holdings, and be 
think practicable, we must, in the first place, refuse to make promises of thai| able to earn a comfortable living by the produce of theirlabour. (Hear, hear.) 
which is out of our power; ard, in the next place, we must call upon andj/! think, likewise, with respect to those who purchase them, that we shall be 
expect those who have local duties Jto perform in Ireland to perform those} «ble to raise a class of small proprietors, who by their industry and independ- 
duties, and to assist the government and parliament in their arduous duty)jence will form a valuable class in the future society of Ireland. (Hear, hear.) 
(hear, hear) and when I say that I expect this, I am quite sure that many will|/Let me say here, that I do not think—so far as | have been able to form a 
perform it, because I know that in many, very many instances, the resident||judgment— that such holdings are a great evil in Ireland. I believe that the 
proprietors in Ireland have been most ready with their money, with their mo- particular mode in which land is held has very often been a source of evil in 
ney, and with their attendance, in endeavouring to provide for the relief of that country, but I do not think that the small divisions have been injurious ; 
their destitute countrymen. (Hear, hear.) | proceed, then, to another part|jand I am the more confirmed in this opinion by finding that one of the counties 
of the subject, and I trust that the House will give me their attention while) )\n which there is the greatest division—I mean the county of Armagh—is no- 
I ask them to follow the proposal of other measures which we think may be} 'toriously one of the most flourishing and best cultivated in Ireland. (Hear 
beneficial, not only now, but permanently to Ireland. Let me say, in the first pew) ; 

place, that I think that although, unhappily, we have been diverted from the ob iIf you com} are the whole province of | ister with the whole province of Mun- 
servance of general principles with respect to those matters, yet I do think that) |ster you will find that property is more divided in the former than in the latter. 
we ought to observe general principle as far as possible, and that these general il believe, therefore, that in adopting a plan of this kind, with a compulsory 
principles prescribe thus much with respect to the interference of the govern-||power, a very great advantage will be obtained. I now come to the third class 
ment. That interference may be givenin three ways, and these three ways|/of measures; but before passing to that, let me here make this observation, 


ought,"as far as possible, to be kept separate and distinct. Furst. the govern- jthat in stating now the measures which we propose immediately, or almost 
ment, with the support of parliament, may grant assistance to individual pro 
prietors, for the purpose of enabling them to improve their private properties. 
Secondly, it may assist them in public works by making roads, or partly by 
grants in aid of public warks, which are evidently of public utility. And third- 
ly, it may enact that relief should be given by law to the destitute. Now, | 
think that these three modes should be kept as far as possible ditinct—that is to 
say, that when money is advanced to private individuals, for the purpose of 
improving their property, you should take security so far that it is used for that 
purpose, and not spent in extravagances in Paris or Naples; but that beyond 
this there should be as little interference as possible with the outlay of the 
money,—that there should be as little interference as possible, for instance, to 
compel the proprietors to employ a certain class of labourers, or to conduct 
their works in a certain particular manner which the government may lay down 
as the best, or in any other way which would prevent the proprietors having 
the free use of the money advanced. Such is the principle of the first mea 
sure of which I am about to speak. It is a measure founded upon various acts 
which have been passed by the House at different times up to the Drainage Act 
of last session, and upon the terms given to the public in the Treasury minute 
of the lst December last. 

According to those acts, and to the minute, it is proposed, that where the 
improvement of estates by drainage or by any other improvement, such as the 
reclamation of waste lands, will produce certain improvements in its value, so 
that the legal heirs might not be prejudiced—in that case certain advances 
shall be made from the public funds of this country. The usual sate for yay 
ces from the Treasury is 5 per cent. ; in the Drainage Act of last year iL Was 
3 1-2per cent., with repayment in 22 years. making 6 1-2 per cent, each year 


immediately, to bring into parliament. I am not stating all the measures 
| which we have in contemplation, and which we may hereafter bring forwrrd. 
But I am now stating the measures which are calculated, as we think, to pro- 
jmote the improvement of Ireland, by enabling the proprietors to obtain funds 
sufficient to make great improvements on their estates, and also by affordin 
means by which works of a more public nature may be carried into effect. i 
now come to the third class of measures to which 1 have alluded—that class 
of measures the object of which is simply to afford relief to the destitute. It 
will be remembered that when the Poor-law Commission of inquiry made their 
report, they advised that all of a certain class should be relieved, and in that 
class they included all those who were infirm and permanently disabled. We 
thought, upon the whole, that it was safer, in the first instance to have work- 
houses erected in Ireland—not to confine relief to any particular class of per- 
sons, but to allow relief to be given to the destitute able-bodied as .well as to 
the destitute infirm; but to confine that relief to the workhouses.. It is not 
only the experience of the present state of things, but it is an opinion formed 
vpon general views of the state of Ireland that the Poor-law ought to be more 
extensive than itnow is (Hear.) 1 should therefore propose to bring in 
bill—which is a bill for the more effectual relief of the destitute poor of Ire- 
land—which should enact that the guardians of the poor be required to give 
relief, either in or out of the workhouse, to all those who are permanently dis- 
jabled by bodily infirmity. I am convinced that this ought to be done, and it 
"e mous, ty the first place, of enabling the guardians to make use of 
bho Worhuetoe for io caper function as a test of destitution; and in the ses 
cold place, it Wii enable tem to afford relief to that unfortunate class of per- 
jseus in their own houses (hear, hear,) a course which wil! be both more satis- 
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factory to the general feelings of the people of that country, and more usefal|!a grant of money, which has since been continued—being in some years more 
in the future working of the system. and in some years less— by means of which many emigrants have been convey- 
Whea the workhouse is full. Poor law Commissioners shall have power to di- ed to Montreal, to Kingston, and other places in the western part of Canada, 
rect that in such cases the guardians may give relief out of the workhouses to and placed in situations where they could earn a subsistence. I find that the 
the able-bodied poor. | aim of opinion, however, that this is a power which emigrants from Great Britain and Ireland in 1845, amounted to 90,341 , and 
should be cautiously used. 1 am of opinion that the workhouse should always! of these emigrants, 31,303 proceeded to our North American colonies, and 
be kept as a test for the able bodied poor. But at the same time as we have 58.538 to the United States. in the first three quarters of 1846 the number 
seen, there are cases where the workhouses are insufficient to afford accommo | of emigrants 110,196, of whom 42,404 went to our North American colonies, 
dation to all the unfortunate persons who are crowding round their doors, and and 67,792 to the United States. The character of the emigration in 1846 1s 
we think the Poor law Commissioners should have power in these cases to make, very similar to that of the two previous seasons. Mr. Hawke, an emigration 
an exception. With respect to the able bodied paupers, I may remark that re- agent, stated, in his report, that he was not aware that the number of indigent 
lief is to be given in food only. We also propose that there should be relieving settlers in 1846 had been much greater, in proportion, than usual ; but there 
officers appointed, and it should be the duty of such relieving officers, in cases of |certainly was a large number of the Irish emigrants in a state of destitution as 
urgent distress, where there is a danyer of starving on the part of persons ap- to clothes and bedding, far exceeding anything he had ever befo-e witnessed . 
plying, to give relief, either in or out of the workhouse, until the next meeting,'Mr. Buchanan, the agent at Quebec, stated in his report— ; 
of the board of guardians, who shall make pzovision for such cases according to! ‘ With references to the subject of the prospects of the emigration recently 
the general rule which they have sauctioned. Such, therefore, is the nature of received, as well as of that anticipated, I must refer principally to the annexed 
the measures which we propose to introduce immediately. There are, as] have report, from the chief agent for Canada West. I might, at the same time, 
already stated, other measures which have been, and are, under the considera | quote the reports in general of the district agents of the department. — They 
tion of the government. Connected with the first class of measures to which iconcur in representing that there is little, if any, distress among the emigrants 
T have alluded, namely, these which are to enable proprietors to make a better of last year, unless the consequence of their own fatuity. Employment is ge- 
use of their property, to increase their capital, and improve their estates, we have nerally to be procured at remunerative wages, and provisions and necessaries 
under consideration a measure for facilitating the sale of encumbered estates. are plentiful. Some of the public works, which have hitherto afforded employ- 
(Hear.) There are two modes by which this may be done. One is by adopt jment for recent emigrants, are already, or will shortly be completed. But 
ing the general principle of the Copyright Enfranchisement Act Every one other works of simi!ar character are in progress. The St. Lawrence and At. 
knows that bills are passed in every session to allow certain individuals to sell! ,lantic Railway, the Montreal and Lachine Railway, as well as other lines about 
portions of their estates, in order to enable them to pay off incumbrances. As! being commenced in the western section of the province will probably demand 
one way of carrying into vflect the principle to which I have alluded, I would a large amount of emigrant labour in the ensuing season. Very general atten- 
propose that there should be a general Jaw giving commissioners power to ex- tion has been recently drawn to the minerals of the country also ; aud it is pos- 
amine inte each case brought before them ; instead of passing a private bill in |sible that one or more associations, for mining and smelting ore, may go into 
each case, that a general bill should be p2ssed in which should be included all ‘early operation. The more closely the resources of the country are examined 
cases. Another mode of obtaining the same object has been under considera- ‘into, the more extensive ap ears the field for entreprize and industry.” 
tion, and this was solely by the authority of the Court of Chancery, upon appli || Seeing, then, that there had been a large amount of emigration last year— 
cation made to it for that purpose. | cannot, at this moment, say which mode |seeing that it was observed by the emigration agents that there were still a large 
will be finally preferred , all | can say is that the subject is under consideration.) number uf pauper families from Jreland. | should be deterred from attempt- 
We shall likewise propose a bill by which those long leasehold tenures in Jre- ing to give a stimulous to emigration, which might have one of two effects— 
land which are renewable for ever may be converted into freeholds. (Hear, either of sending out a great number of paupers who would be unable to find 
hear.) I must say that there is nothing with respect to the general state ofJre-|'employment, or, what would, perhaps, be equally objectionable, causing a waste 
land—nothing with respect to its presedt unfortunate condition, more injurious of the public money, by carrying at the expense of the country those who 
than the mode in which property is held by various tenures and under various |were able to obtain the means of paying for their passage, but who, instead of 
conditions in that country. (Hear, hear.) It very often happens that the pro- calling upon their friends and relatives in Canada and other colonies for assist- 
prietor in chief, as he appears to be, of a large estate, obtains only a small part |ance, would come upon the public funds. Such a system wonld be destruct- 
of the rent ; another head landlord of a great property leases it under him, and ive of all habits of prudence and foresight. (Hear, hear) I have some ex 
the leaseholder has again a middle man under him, so that it is almost impossi-| pectation that I may be able hereafter to propose a measure to facilitate emi- 
ble to say on whom the duties of property rest. (Hear, hear) This is a sub- gration, which would be altogether unobjectionable, but | can hold out no hope 
ject worthy the attention of parliament, and I hope it will consider how tenures of proposing, on the part of the state, any extensive scheme of emigration. [ 
in Ireland may be simplified, and whether it be not possible to establish the know not whether Sir R. Kane’s estimate of the ressources of Ireland is to be 
same connexion between the proprietor and tenant and laborer in Ireland as ex-' taken altogether as a sober one, but he maintains that so great are her agricul- 
ists in England and Scotland. (Hear, hear ) It is to the want of that connec-| tural, mdependent of her other resources,—so great are her mineral resources 
tion I attribute the fact that, with respect to many frightful cases of destitution and means of marufacturing employment by water power, that no less than 
in Ireland which have reached the ears of the public, when inquiry has been 17.000,000 of people can be maintained in that country. I will not enter into 
made as to the persons who were immediately responsible for the destitution, that calculation but this, I will say, that 1 do not think, if a good agricultural 
or ought to be called upon to subscribe for the relief of the sufferers, ithas been system was introduced into Ireland, if there was good security for the invest- 
found almost impossible to ascertain on whom the obligation rested. (Hear, ment of money in land, if the proprietors themselves would undertake the task 
hear.) That is not the case in England and Scotland. In the latter country, of improving the conntry, and if other classes would co operate with them—I 
where great destitution unfortunately prevails at the present moment, though) say I do not think the present population of Ireland, isexcessive. I am speak- 
some of the proprietor’s estates are heavily encumbered and charged with debt,| ing accordiug to the opinion of some who have very well weighed the resources 
yet such is their connection and sympathy with their tenautry and laborers that,/of Ireland, and before I conclude, if the House will so far bear with me, | 
they have made themselves responsible for large advances of money, by means, will venture to allude to countries which apparently were once in as bad a state, 
of which alone it was possible to avert some of the dreadful consequences of the||as far as the general condition of the population was concerned, as Ireland 1s 
impending calamity. (Hear, hear.) Under the second head of public works, now, and which are at present flourishing—in possession of order, peace, and 
comes fisheries, which have attracted the attention of the government ; but with security. I think it may be productive of good to enter upon this retrospect, 
respect to which [ am not at present prepared to make any deffinite statement) because I know that many persons, in contemplating the evils which have af- 
to the House. In the course of last autumn, three establishments, in the nature flicted Ireland, especially at the present crisis, have been disposed to yield to 
of depots, were made for faciliating the cure of fish, it having been found that) despair. I do not despair of Ireland; I say there is no reason, unconnected 
although vast quantities of fish were taken, and still greater quanti/ies might |with laws which happily have ceased to exist—unconnected with unhappy cir- 
have been caught, the people utterly neglected the adoption of any means for cumstances to which J do not like to advert, but which have been adverted to 
preserving the fish, but threw them on the ground. (Hear, hear.) Although in the Poor law Commissioners’ inguiry—lI say that, unconnected with these 
not now prepared with any deffinite statement on the subject, I trust I shall circumstances, there is no reason why Ireland may not at a future day rise to 
soon be able to bring under its notice a measure relative to the fisheries of a state of great happiness and prosperity. I will read the description of a 
freland. There is another subject, likewise, with respect to which | am not country in which these evils were stated to occur by an old English writer :— 
prepared to make a statement to the House, but upon which I know large; *: ‘The husbandmen be thrust out of their own, or else, either by covin or 
expectations are entertained in Ireland—I allude to emigration. (tear, hear.) fraud, or violent oppressions, they be put beside it; or by wrongs and injuries 
I confess that, although parliament may assist emigration to a certain extent, they be so wearied that they be compelled to sell all. By one means, there- 
the extravagant expectations which are entertained on this head can never fore, or by the other, either by hook or by crook, they must needs depart away, 
possibly be fulfilled. (Hear, hear.) It is stated by Sir Robert Kane, and poor wretched souls—men, women, husbands, wives, fatherless children, wi- 
truely, that when persons are removed from a locality by emigration, the’ dows, woful mothers with their young babes, and the whole household—small 
number removed is never so large as to produce a sensible effect on the pop- in substance and much in number ; as husbandry requireth many hands ; away 
ulation. I do not believe that any emigration which may take place as the they trudge, I say, out of their known and accustomed houses finding no place 
result of either public or private exertion, can ever, according to the ordinary to rent in. All thei household stuff, which is very little worth, though it might 
amount of emigration, produce such an effect as to enable the remaining pop- well abide the sale—yet being suddenly thrust out, they be constrained to sell 
ulation to earn a greater amount of wages. Then before we should make jit for a thing of nought; and, when they have wandered about till that be spent, 
extraordinary efforts to increase emigration, it is necessary to consider an im- what can they then do but steal—and then justly, pardy, be hanged—or else 
portant point If we attempt to go beyond that which is the ordinary annual go about a begging!” 
emigration, and to convey a million of persons at once across the ocean, you ‘This was a description not unlike that of parts of Ireland, where wretched 
must also enquire what funds—what means there are in the country to which families, being turned out of their holdings, were driven at once either to the 
they must be carried to procure them subsistence. (Hear, hear.) If by the commission ot robbery or to go about begging. Yet the description I have 
public means you convey a hundred thousand persons to the United States, read is that given of England by Sir Thomas More—that was an account of 
that country would have just cause to complain of our having cast our paupers England in his day. If any one should suppose this was an effort of the ima- 
on her shores, to be maintained by her when their maintainance was a primary gination, I can assure him that we have other authentic accounts which corro- 
obligation upon ourselves. ‘Then, ugain, if we should attempt to introduce a berate it: one written by a magistrate states that in every county there are 
hundred thousand emigrants into Canada, the market would be glutted by the from 200 to 300 persons who live by thieving; that gangs carry away sheep 
redundant supply ; and the laborers there, instead of obtaining a fair amount’ from the field ; that husbandmen had no security against their attacks ; and 
of the means of subsistence, as they did now, would enter into a fiercer com-| that 70,000 of these marauders were hanged in one reign (hear, hear,) this is 
— with each other, and thus a state of things would be produced in Nova a description of a country in which we now see so much security prevail, in 
otia and Canada in some respects similar to that from which the emigrants which there is such an almost total absence of the scenes described as con- 
fled at home. (Hear.) In consideration of the subject of emigration when | stantly oceurring by the writers of the day. This 1s a proof chat the evils re- 
held the seals of the Colonial Department, I was, I confess, disposed to go ferred to had their origin in the state of society and not in the nature of the 
further than I did, and the obstacle was of a financial nature rather than any |country. | will now read a description of another country, at a different period, 
unwillingness on my part. It appeared to me, however, that the best mode by! namely, the end of the seventeenth century : 
which emigration could be promoted was by taking charge of the emigrant, not| ‘There are at this day in Scotland (besides a great number of famillies very 
at his present place of abode—not at the port of embarkation—but at the port ose psvtided for by the church boxes, with ikees who, with living upon bad 
where he disembarked, and then convey him to some field where he would find | food, into various diseases), 200,000 people begging from door to door. 
a market for his labor. (Hear hear.) Accordingly, J proposed for that pu These are not only no ways advantageous, but a very grevious burden to so 
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poor a country ; and though the number of them be perhaps double what it was 
formerly, by reason of the present great distress, yet in all times there have 
been about 100,000 of these vagabends who have lived without any regard or 
submission either to the laws of the land, or even those of God or nature, fa- 
thers incestuously accompanying their own daughters, the son with the mother 
and the brother with the sister. No magistrate could ever discover or be in 
formed which way any of these wretches died, or that ever they were baptised. 
Many murders have been discovered among them ; and they are not only a 
most unspeakable oppression to poor tenants (who, if they give not bread or 
some sort of provision to 40 such villains in one day, are sure to be insulted by 
them). but they rob many poor people who live in houses distant from any, 
nelghbourhood. In years of plenty, many thousands of them meet together 
in the mountains, where theyfeast and riot for many days; and at country wed- 
dings, markets, burials, and the other like public occasions, they are to be seen, 
both men and women, perpetually drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and fighting, 
together.” 

Such was the description of industrious, sober, civilized, religious Scot and 
—(hear, hear)—such was the description of that country at the end of the sev-| 
enteenth century. Shall we say that particular laws, that a peculiar state of 
of society, have no influence on the condition of a population, when we find En-} 
gland and Scotland represented as being in this state, and afterwards becom-| 
ing orderly, civilized, and prosperous! I think we should not be acting as be- 
comes the representatives of this country if we despaired of the state of Ireland. 
I am not one of those who think that, apart from politica! rights—apart from, 
other questions connected with political stitutions, a merely beneficent gov-! 
ernment can make a country flourish. (Hear.) It is my opinion that other| 
measures wil! be required, and when the proper time comes for proposing such 
measures, I shall be ready to undertake anything which I think will be for the) 
ultimate benefit of Ireland. But this I feel with respect to these and all other| 
measures, that there are some things which the crown cannot grant, which’ 
parliament cannnt enact—these are, the spirit of self-reliance and the spirit of| 
co-operation. I must say plainly, that I should indeed despair of this task, were, 
it not that I think I see symptoms in the Irish people both of great reliance on) 
their own energies and own exertions, and greater williagness to co-operate. 
with each other. I believe, if they will encourage this spirit among themselves. 
—I believe, if they will look to what has been done in this country and in its! 
neighbour, Scotland, by industry, by perseverance, by never despairing of suc- 
cess—if they will go on, not looking always to the government proposing this, 
and parliament enacting that, but will see what is the task immediately before’ 
them, and set themselves heartily and strenuously to perform that task, that) 
there are means, there are resources, in Ireland whic may bring these mat-| 
ters to a happy issue. 

There is no doubt of the fertility of the soil : that fertility has been the theme 
of admiration with writers and travellers of all nations. There is no doubt of the. 
strength and industry of the inhabitants, for the same man who is loitering idly! 
by the mountain side in Tipperary of Kerry—whose potato crop has just fur-) 
nished him with occupation for a few days—whose wages and whose pig, have! 
enabled him to pay his rent and eke out a miserable existence—has perheps a, 
brother in Liverpool, Glasgow, or London who in the sweat of his brow is,| 
from morning to night, competing with the strongest labourers of England and) 
Scotland (hear, hear), and carning wages equal toany of them (Hear, hear) 
I do not think, therefore that either the fertility of the land or the strength and, 
industry of the inhabitants are at fault. But there have been faults, there) 
have been defects ; and happy will it be for us if we can lay a foundation of the) 
means of curing those defects, (cheess): happy will it be, indeed. if the Irish, 
themselves take for their maxim, “ Help yourselves and heaven will help you”) 
(cheers) ; and then I trust they will find there have been some “ uses in adver-) 
sity.” (The noble lowd concluded amid loud and prolonged cheering from both 
sides of the House.) 

Leave was then granted to bring in the bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY 
[From the Liverpool Times, Feb. 4.) 

The debate which followed the Queen’s speech produced some strange 
results. All the old party landmarks disappeared under the influence of 
the calamity which has overtaken Ireland. The protectionist leaders were 
found sailing in the same boat with the Ministerial party, and the mem- 
bers of the late Government appeared to coincide with all that was said 
and all that is to be done. Sir Robert Peel, it is true, at the fag-end of 
the debate, seemed to deplore that his own Corn Bill of last session had 
not been swept away,as so much useless parchment, by the pressure of 
existing circumstances. 

On the second night of the session, the 20th ult., the House of Commons 
condescended exclusively to think for the empire. The other House did 
not assemble. The question relative to the constitution of railway com- 
mittees was brought forward by Mr. Ewart, who endeavored in vain to 
show that members ought not to sit on private committees, when their in- 
terests, as individuals, were affected. The House, on a division, rejected 
the idea of placing those bodies above the reach of scandal by a majority 
of 67. The poor law underwent a partial but unsatisfactory discussion, in 
which the principal speakers were Captain Pechell and Mr. Ferrand. The 
same evening Lord John Russell declared that the law tor regulating the 
use of sugar in breweries would be pertnanent. The same nobleman, being| 
pressed on the subject of a report of Mr. Warner’s ‘ long range,” intimat 
ed his intention of laying it before the House, provided, that om a socend 
perusal, he saw nothing objectionable in it. 

On Thursday the 2ist, Lord John Russell proceeded to develope the, 
scheme to open the ports for the admission of foreign grain, duty free; and 
in the course of doing so, showed that the treights on the importation of 
corn had seriously risen, and that to enable this coumtry to compete with 
its neighbours in the markets of the world, it was necessary, not only to 
repeal the duty, but to suspend the Navigation Laws. The suspension of 
the Corn Law, according to the ministerial intention, was only to extend to 
the 1st of September next. Mr. Ewart and other members were in favor 
of an amendment, making the suspension permanent, but the proposition 
met with little support. The debate was distintinguished by two novelties 
—a declaration on the part of Lord George Bentinck, that all hoard- 
ers of grain, in times of scarcity, ought to be hanged, which he illustrat- 
ed by the recital of an eastern anecdote ; and by the appearance of Mr. 
William Browne, thegreat American merchant, inthe House. The speech 
of the latter gentleman, sound and practical, and embracing the subject| 
more immediately before the House, was referred to by Lord John Russell 
in terms very complimentary to the new member. 

On Friday, the 22d, the House of Commons met for the purpose of pass-. 
ing through their remaining stages the suspension of the corn and = 
tion laws. The sugar, molasses, and rum bill was then considered. The 


spirit produced from sugar is to pay the same amount as the spirit made 
from malt, the regulations respecting which were only set forth by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He would not admit the use of molasses, 
as it would open the door to frauds on the revenue. The differential duty 
as 1s. 6d., in favor of British spirits, over rum, was to be reduced to 6d. 
The duty on rum would now be 8s. 4., and the duty on British spirits 7s. 
10d. Rum to be imported into Scotland at 4s. 2d. duty, and into Ireland at 
2s, 2d. duty, leaving the same relative difference between the duties on 
spirits distilled in those countries, and the rum imported into England. 
The general result of these measures would be, he thought, to reduce the 
price of grain rather than the price of spirits. The same evening Lord 
John Russell moved fora select committee relative tothe law of settlement. 
The poor law commission would expire at the end of its allotted term, and 
be remodelled under a new system, preserving the present central authori- 
ty, but permitting the heads of the department to have seats in the House 
of Commons. This plan, is was believed, would obviate many of the incon- 
veniences experienced under the existing system, and seemed to meet the 
feelings of the House. 

On Saturday, the 23d ult., the House of Lords met, to pass the corn and 
navigation bills. Lord Stanley expressed regret that the use of sugar for 
the purposes of distillation was to be made permanent, and Lord Brougham 
entertained similar views. 

On Monday, the 25th, Lord John Russell brought forward his great 
—— for the temporary relief and permanent improvement of Ire- 
and. 

On Tuesday, the 26th, the Royal assent was given tothe corn and the 
navigation bills, in the Peers, where the business, in other respects, was 
merely routine. Inthe Lower House the subjects discussed had reference 
to the Chelsea pensioners, the ten hours’ bill, and the National Gallery— 
all the matters, in the present condition of the country, of subdued in- 
terest. 

Thursday, the 28th, was principally occupied by Mr. Ferrand’s attack on 
the Poor Law Commissioners, and more particularly on Sir James Graham. 
The reply of the latter was dignified and telling, and he carried the feelings 
of the House with him 

On Friday, the 29th, the Montpensier marriage was discussed in the House 
of Lords, and the House of Commons was engaged in a good deal of multi- 
farious business. Jn reply to a question respecting letiers of marque un- 
der the American flag, Lord Palmerston stated, on the authority of the 
Mexican Charge d' Affairs, that no person in England had been author- 
ised to issue such letters to Foreign subjects abroad, the noble lord added, 
were not amenable to be treated as pirates for being engaged in such an 
enterprise. 

The parliamentary proceedings on Monday [Feb. 1] had exclusive refer- 
ence to the state of Ireland. The measures of the government were dis- 
~ussed at great length in the lower house in, for the most part, a spirit of 
generous criticism The urgency ef the crisis was admitted by all the 
speakers. Mr. Roebuck made a bitter attack on the Irish landlords—sneer- 
ed at their poverty, at their extravagance, their want of business habits, 
ind their incapacity to discharge, efficiently, the duties belonging to their 
station. There was much truth, mixed with some exaggeration, in the 
statements of the honourable member. The debate was adjourned. 

On Tuesday [the 2d] it was resumed, when the second reading of the 
Destitute Persons (Ireland) bill took place; and the other measures con- 
nected with Ireland, were put in atrain to be speedily carried out. Sir 
Robert Peel made a apeech, in which the conduct of the present govern- 
ment was warmly eulogized. I[n parliament, as in the press, the distress 
in Ireland is the only topic. But the United Kingdom is rising in its might, 
and the corn markets already feel the influence of the sympathy. Inall 
directions they are falling ; but, under any circumstances, the imperta- 
tion of provis‘ons must prove, for months to come, the most speedy way of 
realizing a fortune. Happy they, on the western continent, who have well 
filled granaries to export! 

We have thus glanced at the parliamentary proceedings during the last 
fortnight. The tamine in Ireland, and th. state of society there, may be 
said to have almost exclusively cecapied the attention of the peoples’ re- 
presentatives. ‘Tie time has come for grappling boldly with the chronic 
evils of that country. Never was the public mind in so fitting a frame 
The fault wili certainly rest with the ministry, and not with the British na- 
tion, if a panacea does not spring, like the fabled ashes of the phwnix, out 
of the gloom and misery and desolation which now, like a pall, covers Ire- 
land through its length and breadth. 

- -— 


foreign Summary. 


A New Version of an O' Connelism.—Ireland for the Irish was Dan's favorite 
expression : but since England has commenced sending to Ireland 150,000). 
weekly, he has dropped that cry, and substituted the words «England for the 
Irish.” 

Caution to Savings’ Bank Depositors.—One ef the judges of the land has 
declared that all depositors in savings’ banks who do not withdraw some portion 
of their deposits within six years, are debarred al] claim by the statute of limi- 
tations. 

The Bureau des Longitudes of Paris has agreed with the principal astronomers 
of Burope, such as Encke, Gausz, Herschel, and Struve, in giving the name of 
Neptune to the new planet discovered by M. Le Verier. The sign ot this pla- 
net In celestial mans is to be a trident. 

The subscription of the Society of Friends in England for the relief of the 
sufiering Irish, averages more than £5 from each family, rich and poor. 


The University of Oxford has granted £500 for the relief of the distressed 
Scotch and Irish 

The total number of Jews in the world is computed to be about 6,000,008, 
half of whom reside in Europe. 

bi regret to learn that Mr. Sherdan Knowles has recently had a paralytic 
stroke. 

The total export of wine from Oporto to Great Britain, for the year 1846, 
amounted to 21,065 pipes. 

The Prussian censorship has forbidden the admission of Punch,which is hence- 
forth to be stopped at the frontiers. 

A French royal ordinance has forbidden the export of meal of every descrip} 


tion, and of chesnuts, whether whole or ground, until the 31st of July next. 
A writer in the Mechanie’s Magazine states that strong and well-tasted ale 
may be brewed from mangle wurzel, at the cost of 5 1-4d. a gallon. 


~ 
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The Repeal Association is dying out. On Monday Mr. O’Connell concluded! 
‘he proceedings by saving, “I am sorry to announce that the rent for the week 
amounts only to £15 16s. 11d. The *confederates” of the Young Ireland, 
party are more fortunate. as their fund for the week exceeded £100, chiefly 
contributed by the leaders of the section. 


The Sardinian government has imposed a very heavy export duty upon 
maize. 

Sugar.—An extensive business has been done since the 18th ult. in all de- 
scriptions, and prices have gradually risen 3s. to 5s. pet cwt. above the former 
rates ; but within the last few days decline has taken place both in demand and 
price, owing to the measures nothaving passed to admit sugar into breweries 
and distilleries. 

Nutritious Property of Rice.—If rice is soaked in salt and water for a few 
hoars and then boiled, itis an excellent substitute for potatoes ; or if mixed 


with potatoes and turnips it is not only palable, but exceedingly nutritious.’ 


A Bo nevolent Landlord.—Mr. Bailey. M.P., has not only reduced his last 
rents five per cent, but has made an abatement to all his allotment tenants 35 
per cent. In addition to whicti he clothed the poor of Litule Hereford parish, 
and “pon his leaving East Court last Monday, directed good soup tu be dis- 
tributed amongst them twice a week. 

A Good Landlord.-—Mr. ‘Tuite, M.P., Westmeath, employed for months be- 
fore the public works commenced seventy labourers, ata shilling a day. He 
also gave a ton of oatmeal and clothing to the poor, and has now eighty men’ 
employed at seven shillings a week. 

British “ympathy with Irish Suffering-—There are forty-four vessels, man- 
ned by 3,00+ hands, with 8,743 horse power, and 29,523 -— constantly 
carryig money, food, aud clothimg from England to Ireland. Very few child. 
ren can boast of so kind and so generous a mother. 

A German journal states that the English ambassador at Vienna, Lord Pon 
sonby, lately presented to the Emperor of Austria, a young Jewish gentleman, 
as an affache to the e:nbassy. He is probably the first and only Jew who has 
been otticially entrusted with a diplomatic mission. 

The ladies of |.imoges have got up private theatricals in aid of the poor.) 
‘The first representation brought in a sum of not less than 2,000f. and the second 
at least as much. ‘The lady of the prefet was one of the performers. 


The Episcopate.—The bishops have agreed to accept the establishment of 
four new bishops, the four junior bishops to be without seats in the House of 


Lords ; in lieu of an addition to the number of spiritual peers, the creation of I} 


Bishop of Manchester with a seat. 

The Opening of the Ports —The progress of the Corn Bill and Navigation 
Bill in the House of Lords has been unmarked by any incident except its ra- 
pidity. The House of Lords held a special meeting on Saturday, to receive 
the bills ; and they were read a first time without comment ; some very desul- 
tory remarks by Lord Stanley and Lord Brougham turning not upon these bills, 


but upon cautions respecting the measure for altering the Sugar and Rum du-) 


ties, and upon the proposed change of the Poor-law. On Monday, the stand- 
ing orders were suspended, and the two bills passed through all their stages. 
On ‘Tuesday, they received the Royal assent. 

Education in the Army.—The authorities of the War-office have issued a 
notification that a number of young men, who must be unmarried, and not ex 
ceeding twenty-tive years of age, are required in the training school, Royal 
Military Asylum, at Chelsea, for the purpose of being educated and sent out 
as schoolmasters to different regiments, both of cavalry and infantry. 

‘The pope has introduced important reforms in the administration of eriminal 
justice, and continues to manifest the same liberal opinions; as on his election. 
The love of the people towards him appears to increase every day. 

There have been some disturbances by the scarcity of corn and the conse- 
quent dearness of food. In Tuscany and Naples, the discontent of the people 
is very great, and the Governments are continually in dread of an outbreak. 

A meeting composed of English and Irish was held on the 13th ult, at Rome, 
for forming « commitiee for the relief of Ireland. Subserptions are receivedjby 
Mr. Packenham, and all the other English Bankers. ‘lhe pope has sent to the 
committee 1000 Roman crowns irom his privy purse. 

The Parliamentary proceedings have exclusively absorbed attention. The 
eyes of the nation are fixed on Ireland, where death is doing ‘its work through the 
instrumentality of starvation. ‘The details are horrible—sickening. The poor 
try to escape, and thousands find thew wav daily to England and Scotland. 


Liverpoo! and Glasgow are overcome with these poor creatures. In the for-), 


mer town as many as 100,000 have received out-door relief in a week. ‘The 


pressure of local taxation on the rate-payers 's likely to rein many small house-' 
keepers, and leave them without covering orehelter. The pressure has become; 
so overwhelming that Parliament has been appealed to, but has hitherto given’ 
no rehef. j 

A deiermined effort is being made by the wealthy classes in England to as-| 
sist the [ris by means of private subscriptions, and by abstaining so much as 
possible trom any superfluos consumption of food. A Queen’s ‘Letter has ap- 
peared, addressed to tue ministers of the Church of England, requiring sub- 
scriptions to be made ; and large sums have been thus collected in every place 
of worship and by every form of faith in the kingdom. Unhappily the state of 
the Highland poor is nearly as bad as that of the destitute Irish. For tem, 


also, liberal subscriptions continued to be gathered. An occasion like the pre | 


sent depicts, in « forcible manuer the virtues or the vices of a people in the 


same way that the presence of danger tests the courage of individuals. Eng-|! 


lish sympathy for sutfermg humanity has long been proverbial, but never, under 


ony former visitation, was this philanthropic, god-like virtue exhibited in a more)’ 


striking and gracefui inanner. Individuals contribute handsomely to soften the 
rigors ofthis calamity ; and the first act of the Prime Minister, on meeting Par- 
liament, is to dip largely into the public purse for the same object. 

But the distress is not confine’ to Scotland and Ireland; there is much at 
present existing in England. T. high price of provisions, and the reduced 
stock of cotton, are amongst the causes that have aggravated the condition of 
the operative in many of the large towns of Lancaster and Yorkshire, The: 
cotton mills, under the influence of the present quotations of cotton, ure work-| 
ing languidly. Mr. bright is going to take up the question of the cotton crop, 
by moving for a select committee to inquire into the best mode of promoting the 
growth of cotton in India. Indeed, there is a prevailing conviction that the days 
of cheap cotton are gone, and are not likely to return for an indefinite time. 

Destitution in Scotland.—Mr.F. Dundas begged to ask the right hon. the 
Secretary for the Home Department, what were the intentions of government 
in regard to the increasing destitution in the highlands and is\|ands of Scotland. 


—Sir George Grey stated, that the government did not contemplate establish- 
ing any general system of relief in the higlands and western islands, in addition 
to the measures they had already taken. ‘The means adopted by the government 
were to give advauces under the Drainage Act, and they had established depots 
for the sale of food. Parties might, on giving security. receive from the loan 
‘commigsioners advances for public works ; and a loan of that description had 
‘been made on the application ofsome proprietors in the Highlands. In addition, 
grants had been made in some few instances of an urgent nature to meet local 
subscriptions, where other means were not available, and where the existing 
‘Scottish Poor-law was found inefficient in supplying the wants of the people. 
‘He hoped that not only by those measures would the great distress which pre- 
\vailed be mitigated, but that by the combined efforts of the proprietors, who 
‘had shown every disposition to exert themselves ape rd in Scotland—(hear, 
hear),—that;portion of the empire would be brought safely through the present 
‘crisis. 

| London—Corn Trade—The buoyancy which has prevailed in the markets for 
some time past has disappeared. Sales are only to a limited extent, and prices 
are on the decline. ‘This welcome state of things began to show itself on the 
18th uitimo, when the previous currency for Wheat and Flour could hardly be 
sustained. ‘Ihe announcement made in Parliament on the evening of the 19th, 
that all foreign Grain would be admitted free of duty, caused the trade to be 
very flat, anda geveral disinclination to purchase. On the 22d, Wheat was in 
moderate demand at previous currency. Last week the market was much 
‘more dull, and continued in that position on the 25th and 27th. On the 29th, 
‘Wheat declined Is to 2s per quarter, the market closing heavily. Flour as a 
matter of course, was only in limited demand, and prices have receded from 
our last quotation some 2s_per barrel, There was a good show of English 
|Wheat fresh up for the market held on the Ist instant, the condition of which 
was rather inferior, and business commenced languidly ; indeed hardly a sale 
‘was made until one of the leading factors submitted to a decline of 4s to 5s per 
quarter; this reduction was, however, not generally submitted to, and a consid- 
erable quantity remayned unsold. Foreign Wheat was held at prices barely Is 
‘to 2s per quarter lower but the transactions were restricted. ‘lhe top price of 
Flour of town manufacture remains the same, but ship samples and American 
receded Isto 2s per sack and barrel. There is little alteration in In¢ian Corn, 
the quantity on show being very limited. The proceedings at Mark-lane yester- 
day were very unimportant; few sales, either of Wheat or Flour, were effected, 
but no change worthy of notice took place in prices, although they are repor. 
ted as having a continued declining tendency. 

Havre, Jan. 31.—Cottons—Jan: 23—On receipt of the advices from the 
‘United States by the Cambria steamer of the Ist inst , our market assumed a 
rather dull aspect, which, however, was immediately succeeded by some degree 
of briskness in the demand, on the part of the trade for Upland Cottons, and led 
‘to more firmness in prices. But the intelligence from Liverpool, which subse- 
quently reached us, being of an unfavorable nature, produced a depressed fee- 
ling here, and created adecline of f 1 to2 onall American descriptions . 


India. —The news by the Overland mail reached London on the 23d ult. 
The advices from Bombay are to the 15th of December. 
| The Punjaub remains tranquil, and the British army, it is said, will march in 
ithe course of the present week from Lahore. It is rumored that it will make a 
‘halt some march or two from the capital, to watch the immediate results of its 
‘retirement, before falling back on Ferozepore. 
| It is stated that unquestionable evidence has transpired of there having been 
an understanding between the Raja Lall Singh, Vuzeer at Lahore, and Sheikh 
/Ema-mum-odd-deen, the Cashmerian insurgent leader, with the purpose of 
keeping Ghoolah Singh from taking possession of his new dominion. Should 
‘this prove well grounded, it will materially affect the concluding portion of our 
arrangements. 

The proposed fairin the Jullundar Doab appears to have turned out a faile 
lure. Lord Hardinge is still within our lately acquired dominions, in progress 
the westward 

Lord Gough has by this time left Simla for Umballa, he not intending at pre- 
‘sent to visit the Jullundar Doab. 
| Some more extraordinary instances of gambling in opium have occurred in 
ithe course of the month. The Bombay bargains are usually made contingent 
jy on Calcutta quotations of the Government sales. ‘To raise these, the rival 
jspeculators bid, till £13,000 was offered for chests usually disposed of for £150, 
the bidding being so arranged that no sales could be effected that day. Govern- 
iment have made it a subject of special notification, and large fortunes depend 
jon the result, 

Our intelligence fromm Scinde is scanty. None of the military movements 
formerly announced have as yet occurred, though the withdrawal of seven regi- 
‘ments is known to have been determined on ; a breach of confidence in the 
isubordinate military department having enabled the relief recommended to be 
‘published before it had obtained the sanction of government. 

| Swepen.—Several prisons have been built in this country on the American 
jsilent system. 

' Our government has protested against the annihilation of the free state of 
\Cracow, being entitled so to do as one of the parties to tho famous treaty of 
‘Vienna. Its protest, it is said, has created more pain to the three absolutist 
governments than those of England and France, as they never dreamed of so 
small a country daring to raise its voice against them in favor of right and 
justice. 

Regular steam communication will, on the Ist of May next, be established 
between England and Sweden. 
| Qur government has determined on abolishing slavery in the island of St. 
‘Bartholomew, the only colony it possesses in the West Indies. 

_ A royal ordinance 1s prepared by which the fullest liberty of commerce is to 
be allowed in this country, The ordinance will shortly be published. 

Auceria.—The Moniteur Alger en publishes the details of some engagements 
which have lately been fought between the French and Arabs. A body of 
French troops, under General Herbillon, attacked an oasis in the Sahara, inhab- 
‘ited by the tribe of Ouled Djellal. The Arabs entrenched themselves in a mos- 
que, and made so vigorous a resistance, that it was only after a contest of seve- 
ral hours, and a loss of 30 men killed, and 100 wounded, that the French won 
the victory. Another action occurred in the neighbourhood of Bugia,on the 
night of the 13th ult. A body of 600 French attacked the village of El Habel, 
peopled by the hostile tribe of the Mezaiahs, and carried it after an obstinate 
resistance, which cost the French sixteen men killed and wounded. The houses 
of the village were destroyed, and the French troops then returned to Bugi 

The late Mr. W. Clowes, the head of the largest printing establishment in 
Europe, expired after a short illness on Tuesday evening. He was the architect 
of his own fortune. He was amongst the first, a quarter of a century ago, to 
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see the era of printing that was opened by the introduction of the steain press, 
and his engines at Ttieadedend court were the earliest applied to the pro- 
duction of books. The demand for cheap literature, of which the “ Penny Mag- 
azine’ was the most extraordinary example, gave a new impulse to the ener- 
gies of Mr. Clowes ; and, in connection with a vast amount of government bus- 
iness, gradually established the gigantic printing manufactory in Duke-street. 
Stamford street, so celebrated wherever English books penetrate. Mr. Clowes 
possessed the highest powers of business organization, and an energy which over- 
came every ordinary difficulty, and in many instances accomplished undertakings 
which are almost marvels. ‘To work off half a million of sheets of paper in a 
week— to set up the types, and complete the impression of a thousand folio 
pages of a parliamentary report at the same time—to print the Nautical Alma. 
nac, consisting of 500 or 600 pages of figures, without a single error, in sixteen 
or seventeen days are amongst the recorded wonders of Mr. Clowes’s eatablish- 
ment. 


The condition of the Bank of France is still far from satisfactory, and it was)’ 


feared that the commercial crisis was only at its commencoment. A private 
letter from Paris thus speaks of the aspect of aflairs :-— 

“ Arising out of the scarcity, the Bank of France is in a position of difficulty, 
of which only three examples present themselves. ‘The Bank has obtained 
23,000,000 francs in silver from England. It has purchased a large quantity 
of old coin, the property of the house of Rothschild, which had been lying in the 
Bank for many years. It has melted down the immense amount of mixed me- 
tal of which the pieces of thirty sous and fifteen sous lately called in consisted. 
It is, from these materials, coining daily to the value of 600,000 francs, in five- 
franc peices. Nevertheless, the amount of bullion on hand is only 60,000,000f., 
and nearly 130,000000, (5,000,000 sterling) will be required to pay for the grain 
purchased, or still to be purchased, in foreign markets, to meet the yet existing 
deficiency of twenty-one days’ consumption (at 20,000 tons of wheat, or 6,000, 
000, francs per day). Of the sum yet to be raised, 23,000,000 more will be re- 
ceived from England in virtue of a negotiation already, or on the point of being, 
concluded. The bank is said to be determined to diminish the amount of its 
discoifnts by refusing cash bills of dates as long as a great proportion of those 
it now receives. ‘The measure thus said to be contemplated is, | am assured, 
founded principally upon the belief that the commercial crisis already felt is 
only commencing. [t is superfluous to observe, that to reduce the amount of 
discounts cannot fail to aggravate the evil,and the number of failures daily is 
already appalling.” 

_ Supply of Java Sugar—We some time ago mentioned that we had received 
intelligence that the Dutch trading Co. had ordered several cargoes of sugar to 
be shipped, on the Dutch government's account, from Java direct to Cowes, 
with a view of taking advantage of the London market, as it proved more fa- 
vorable than the Dutch. We now learn that a considerable quantity of these 
sugars is expected in the channel before long, and that the Dutch Co. have de- 
cided upon sending them to London for sale. They have appointed Messrs. 
Baring, Brothers and Co. as their agents for this consignment ; and, as we learn 
have actually forwarded to that house the bills of lading of these sugars, to the 
extent of 72,000 piculs, or about 4,500 tons. It is quite clear that the price of 
all foreign sugars must now very soon be equalized in our market, and that 
the difference which has existed under the old duties in the 
— for home use and for exportation, or refining in bond, will 

inue. 

Wasting Effects of Yeast in Breadmaking.—It is a positive fact, that 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland, a quantity of flour sufficient for the sup- 
ply ef many thousands is every day destroyed, dissipated, and lost utterly to 

uman use. ‘This is the inevitable result of using yeast in the composition of 
bread. A portion of flour becomes decomposed in the process of fermentation, 
and passes off into the atmosphere in the shape of carbonic acid gas. As it es- 
capes, it puffs upthe tenacious dough, and makes it spongy and light. This is 
the only end for which yeats is employed in bread-making ; but the same ob- 
ject can be effe>ted quite as well by other chemical processes, which do not occa- 
sion any loss of substance to the flour. Dr. Dundas Thompson has ascertained. 
by experiments on a large scale, that in a sack of flour there is a difference in 
favour of bread made without yeast, to the amount of 30 pounds 13 ounces ; or, 
in round numbers, a sack of flour would produce 107 loaves of unfermented 
bread of the same weight. Hence it appears, that in the sack of flour by the 
common process of baking, seven loaves, or 6 1-2 per cent of the flour are driv- 
en into the air and lost. 

A very useful hint touching Brown Bread.—It is calculated that without the 


no longer con- 


slightest inconvenience 5,000,000 quarters of wheat can be saved before the) 


next harvest, if brown bread be only used. In every 112lbs. of wheat there are 
28lbs. of bran or coarse flour, leaving only 84lbs. of white flour. If the 7lbs. 


rice of foreign): 


| been, that many of these fine ships have been laid up from one to two years 
| ata time, waiting their turn ; and we never knew an instance of any of thes» 
| ships sailing in search of cargoes elsewhere ; at which, when we have expressed 
| our surprise, the reply has always been that they were not considered suitable 
' for any other trade in which Holland is engaged Now, however, we learn 
that in consequence of the relaxation in our navigation laws, three of these fine 
| ships have been chartered to go to the United States, and bring to this country 
| cargoes of corn and flour, &c. 

The Courrier Francais says :—* On the express demand of the Cabinet of 
Washington, our Government has just addressed a circular to the French con- 
suls and agents residing in the ports of Mexico, enjoining them to inform 
French subjects who may feel inclined to make use of the letters of marque 
delivered by the Mexican Government, that they have no right to do so—that 
the French Governinent refuses them any authorization, and that if they ven- 
ture to employ the letters of marque, they will expose themselves to the loss 
of their quality as Frenchmen, and to be treated as guilty of piracy.” Another 
newspaper called Le Portefeuille, which has the reputation of being well in- 
formed, also states that the Government has taken measures to prevent any en- 
gagements with the Mexican Government being entered into in any of the ports 
of France ; and it adds, that the Minister of Marine has directed the law of the 
11th of April, 1825, to be brought specially under the notice of any persons 
disposed to avail themselves of the letters of the Government of Mexico.— 
|The law referred to runs thus: “Any Frenchman, or subject naturalized a 
|Frenchman, who, without the King’s authorisation, shall take the commission 
of a foreign power to command a vessel, armed as a privateer, shall be proceed- 
jed against, and judged as a pirate.’ The Portefeuille says that the reason 
which has induced the King’s Government to act as it has done, is the interest 
‘it has in the maintenance of good and friendly relations with the United States. 
|The same journal declares that it knows from a certain source, that in the course 
| \of the month of October last, letters of marque and ten thousand acts of na- 
| turalization were sent out by the Government of Mexico to be placed in Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and the Antilles, and that M. Perada, Mexican charge 
d'affaires to the Belgian Government, is secretly authorized to make distribu- 
jtion thereof. 

One hundred thousand barrels of flour have been ordered for France in the 
‘United States, thirty-five thousand barrels reached Havre last week in eight 
vessels. The rest are expected shortly. 

A few days ago the large tobacco contracts advertised by the Government 
were entered into ‘The supply of 1,800,000 kilos. of Virginia, and 150,000 
kilos. of Maryland, being “ioe by M. Pescatore, the first at 86 fr. 33 c. the 
latter at 163} fr. The supply of 2,400,000 kilos. of different descriptions of 
'Maryvland was contracted for by M. de Rothschild at 103 fr.,81c. The con- 
veyance of these vast quantities of tobacco from the United States to France, 

ave rise to a discussion between the American Minister, Mr. King and the 
French Government. The latter at firs: laid down the condition that the con- 
| tractors should be bound to bring the tobacco to France in French vessels, but 
| eventually consented to abandon it, in compliance with the remonstrances of 
\Mr. King. Had it been persisted in, it would not only have been a heavy loss 
\to American shipping, but a violation of the Navigation Treaty of 1822. 
| The scarcity of the last harvest has occasioned great distress in this coun- 
‘try. and this distress has led to serious, and even alarming, disturbances in 
‘many departments, among others Magenue, Ille et Valaine, Cutes du Nord and 
‘Cher. At Chateauroux the population rose and destroyed several houses, mur- 
jdered several persons and committed acts of gross violence. At Rennes, too, 
- serious disturbances have taken place. At one time great alarm was felt 
iby the government, but the rioting now appears to be calming down. Never 
‘theless, it is dreaded that there will yet be more violence and bloodshed. ‘The 
‘misery of the lower classes is dreadful, and even people comparatively well off 
‘complain of the extraordinary dearness of food. 


| The Bishop of Oregon, lately nommated by the Pope, is now in Havre, wait- 
jing to take his departure for his destination. He is accompanied by several 
‘priests, monks and nuns. 

| The Swedish Government, it is said, has protested against the absorption of 
‘Cracow. Regular steam communication between Stockholm and England is~_ 
\to be established from May Ist. The sum of £2000 is to be annually devoted 
‘to the purchase by Government of all the slaves in the Island of St. Bartholo 
mew. 

| Many, and probably all white chalk rocks are the produce of microscopic an- 
imalcules, which are, for the most part, quite invisibie to the naked eye, posses- 
‘sing calcareous shells, of which nore than one millionare well preserved in each 
inch ; that is, much more than ter millions in one pound of chalk. The extreme 
minuteness of these chalk animalcules is strikingly proved by the fact, that, ev- 


of bran were only taken away, there would remain 104lbs., or a quarter more en in the finest levigated whiting multitudes of them are still present, and may 
than the 84lbs., and, accordingly, every 20,000,000 quarters of flour thus dressed, be applied without suffering change to the most varied purposes. ‘Thus, in the 
would equal 25,000,000 of fine flour, a wonderful and most necessary increase! chalk coating given to painted chambers, paper, or even glazed visiting-cards, 
at this time. Besides brown bread is strongly recommended as being wholesome! may be seen a pretty mosaic of welf-preserved moss-coral animalcules, invis- 


and exceedingly beneticial for digestion. 


The Young Wheat.—It is pleasant to see how regularly the wheat plant is 
coming up everywhere. ‘The frostdoes not seem to have done it any injury. 
Indeed, its powers of resisting cold are alinost equal to its powers of resisting 
heat. ‘The plant has grown and improved in colour under the snow. The on- 
ly kind of weather that ever injures the wheat is excessively wet weather, which 
sometimes rots it whilst growing, or sudden thaws, which throw it out of the 
ground.— Liverpool Times. 

Lord Goorge Bentinck’s Disciples—A corn riot took place in Okehampton mar- 
ket, on Saturday (week). A farmer named Hooper, having refused to sell his 
barly for less than 6s. 6d. per bushel, a crowd of starving women loudly threat- 
ed to cut the bag, and let thecorn run out. He then acceded to their de- 
mands, and retailed it at 6s. per bushel. 

The Navigation Laws.—We are glad to have it in our power to mention a 


very striking case, in which the relaxation of our navigation laws is likely to 


ve of immediate advantage to our trade. Those who are in the habit of vis- 
iting Amsterdam and Rotterdam, have, doubtlessly, been struck with the great 
number of magnificent Dutch East Indian shi 
their turn to be chartered by the tradmg company. ‘The truth is, that for some 
years after the Dutch ‘Trading Company was established, the want of suitable 
ships for that trade was much felt, and some of the first that were built were so 


profitable to the owners, that in a few years the high profits led to the building 
of many more ships than the trade actually required: but the original rule 
tl iry one. 


of those built for the trade, in their turns. The consequence, of late years, has 


has always been maintained, to charter the ships which are required, from a lis 


ible to the naked eye; and thus our natual vision receives from such a surfaee 
ithe impression of the purest white, little dreaming that in contains the millions 
of beings which once enjoyed life—-beings of varied and beautiful forms more 
or less closely crowded together. 


A Tax upon Irish Absentees.—Dean Swiit, in his own peculiarly strong 
and sometiimes cuarse style, called absenteeism the ‘* cutpurse of Ireland.” 
his is, unquestionably, a truth which cannot be denied. The political 
economists, it is true, in the plentitude of their own self-conceit, have en- 
deavored to show that the public are quite wrong upon this subject, and 
that it does no injury at all. 

To those who take a plain, common sense view of the subject, we appre- 
‘hend the proposition must be as plain as the noonday sun, that, if a man 
lholds property in one country, and spends the proceeds of that property in 
another, the country in which he spends it is benefited to the injury of the 
country from which the same is abstracted. Let those who deny this, try 
the principle in any way they wish. If absenteeism be not injurious in 
one individual’s case, it would not be so in one bundred, and, upon the hy- 
‘pothesis that absenteeism does no harm, we are inevitably driven to this 


| 


ps lying at all times waiting for conclusion —that ail the landed proprietors ot a country might just as well 


| live out of it as in it. 
What would be the condition of England if a// her landed proprietors 
lived during the year round in France, or Italy, or Germany? Or, to put 
the case still more strongly, what would be her condition if all the land- 
owners were foreigners? Why, the consequences must be apparent to eve- 
Mr. Smith O’Brian has given notice of a motion, having for its 


ject the imposition of an absentee tax. 
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SURGICAL OPERATIONS. ‘operator was then about to proceed ; but the man immediately objected, saying 
Perhaps fewer discoveries have of late years been made in medecine than in that “he was not asleep, and that he trusted nothing would be done till he was 
most of the experimental arts, though there is none other that confers such di- asleep.” For full twenty minutes more the inhalation went on, the man con- 
rect and practical benefits on mankind. Even the researches in chemestry un-, fused and talkative, but wide awake, and occasionally expressing very emphat- 
dertaken with zeal by professors of the highest genius, and prosecuted with ically his conviction that “ it would not do.” At length, however, while in 
eminent success, have not led to any important results in that science, justly this wakeful state, the operation was begun. Incisions were made on the shin, 
regarded as divine, since the age of Escu.arivs. Amid the advance of a thou- and flaps were dissected off so as_to — the bone beneath. A portion of 
sand shapes of impudent quackery, the true art of healing has made compara- this was sawn and clipped through, and then the dead bone was removed. Only 
tively little progres, and medical men have rather directed their attention to during the clipping of the bone with strong straining pliers did any sign of feel- 
the most skilful employment of the means at their disposal than to the devel- ing escape from the patient, who was busy inhaling all the while, and now and 
opment of new powers for the cure of diseases that have hitherto bafiled their ‘then protesting that “it wouldn't do.” The operation occupied about ten 
skill, and for the amelioration of the pains incidental to humanity. It has been minutes, and, from the highly sensitive nature of the parts implicated, must have 
reserved for an obscure practitioner on the American side of the Atlantic to been attended with excruciating suffering under ordinary circumstances. After 
make the most valuable discovery that has been revealed to the world since Dr. it was over, the professor said to the patient, “ I suppose you won’t let me op- 
JeNnNeR introduced the process of vaccination. erate to day !” « Certainly not,” said the patient, ** it won't do ; I must be 

The inhalation of the vapour of sulphuric ether to produce insensibility to jalseep. The thing haynt succeeded with me, and I am sure it can’t succeed 
pain seems undoubtedly due to Dr. Jackson, of the city of Boston. His title with any one else, for I did everything I could to get asleep, for my own sake, 
to the discovery is clear, and deserves explicit recognition. He is better known, and I'd do anything to please you.” “ You won’teven let me make a cut into 
we believe, for his scientific attainments in mineralogy than for his medical skill ; (the leg?” «No; 1 must be asleep ; we can try it another time.” This plain 
and it was probably while making experiments in his laboratory that he dis-' proof of his utter unconsciousness of the operation having been performed was 
covered that wonderful property in ether which promises to prove of such im- acknowledged by the spectators ina hearty round of applause. The patient 


mense service to surgical science. ‘The surgeon-dentists of America appear ‘then sat up, and, seeing the wound, burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, 


to have been the firet to avail themselves of the discovery ; but, when it was' saying, “ No doubt there’s blood, or something very like it ; but I havn't felt a 
found that insensibility to pain could thus be produced for all operations on the |sinvle thing done to my leg. The bates the globe ;” and, on being asked deci- 
teeth, it was soon applied to more important purposes ; and the numerous trials| dedly as to his having « felt anything,” he repeatedly answered, ‘* Not a ha’ 
made of it in our hospitals in the most difficult and dangerous cases of surgery, porth.” He got into amazing spirits, and refused to leave the table until he 
have completely established its efficacy, and shown that, with proper precau-| had told «all about the toldrums of the business.” And then, with the man- 
tions, it may be used with the most signal advantage, destroying all sense of ner of a tipsy man, and very happy, he kept surgeons and students in a roar 
pain to the patient, and materialiy fecilitating, by the quietude and repose thus Of laughter for some minutes with a narrative of his condition during the inhala- 


induced, the work of the operator. 


Of all the cases yet published, we think that reported by Mr.’Lawrence, the} 


eminent surgeon, which we take fromthe Medical Gazetle, the most decisive.) |! 
It was a case of melanosis, and inevitably! is the very best thing that has ever happened in the three kingdoms.” The pro- 


The seat of disease was the eye. 


‘tion, which, Irish-like, seemed to have been astrange medley of imaginary 
{fights and * killings” going on around him but wholly irrespective of his own 
leg and the operation. On being carried out, he declared triumphantly, “ Thfs 


fatal in its termination unless the affected part could be removed. But the’ fessor stated that he considered this case quite conclusive as to the powers of 


operation was one of the most painful and exhausting to the patient known in 
surgery. When last performed by Mr. Lawrence it took twenty-six minutes 
for its completion, the patient during that time suffering the most exeruciating 
agony, and so writhing under it as to impede the surgeon’s efforts. In the pre- 
sent instance the patient, after inhaling the vapor, sunk into a state of placid 
insensibility. ‘The operation was performed in six minutes without any sense 
of pain being exhibited ; and, when the patient was restored to consciousness, 
he was ignorant that the operation had taken place, and presumed that it must 
be deferred until another time. A more decisive instance of the success of 
the process could not be desired ; and it is evident that, from this time, the dis- 
covery must take its place amongst the most surprising and the most beneficial 
ever made in medical science. We refer our readers to Mr. Eawrence’s re 
port as an extremely interesting document. Another case equally decisive of 
the value of the discovery, though different in its details, is published by an 
Edinburgh paper. 

Here the patient, after taking the vapor, remained mentally conscious, though 
physically insensible. Feeling nothing, and not knowing that the operation was 
in process, though his leg was being laid open by the knife, ho remarked on ob- 
jects around hin, and declared his belief that the inhalation was “ no go,” 
as all his mental faculties were as active as usual, The philosopher will 
appreciate the value of the distinction thus established between mental and 

ysical sensation. 

The simplicity of the apparatus reqnired places it within the reach of all mem- 
bers of the profession. The best form adopted bears a close resemblance 
to a hookah, the ether being placed in a bowl, and the patient inhaling it through 
a flexible tube, with as much ease as though he were smoking a pipe.S 


But the process, admirable as it is, may, like otherfgifts of Providence, be abuse’ 


or misdirected. Great caution is necessary in its application, and an opinion 
has been expressed that the vapour may sometimes prove uncontrollable in its 
effects. It frequently produces great agitation of the system, with correspon- 
ding cerebral excitement, the pulse rising to 130 or 150. In some cases repor- 
ted in Boston, U. S., the patients became delirious, and exhibited a disposition 
to epilepsy. One lady was so strongly excited, than she vomited a large quan- 


ithe ether, because there was no more painful operation in all surgery, and bee 
jcause the patient, having been avowedly a hard and habitual drinker of spirits, 
|was one of those persons who are least susceptible of the ether’s influence. 
The whole proceeding seemed to give the greatest satisfaction to the medical 
and surgical officers of the institution, and to a large assemblage of interested 
spectators. Ferhaps the most remarkable thing in such a strange tale is, the 
circumstance of the man being so wide awake and talkative while all the while 
quite insensible to the cutting of his limb. 


HRiscellaneons Articles. 


THE MARRIAGE OF LISTZ. ed 

Tavo distinct stories have been told ot the marriage of Listz, the pianist— 
one that he has married a fortune, the other that his bride is but a peasant’s 
daughter. We preter to believe the former, for we like to see genius in 
the arts crowned with a liberal share of this world’s goods, as well as ap- 
plause. Besides, we have now authority for the story most favorable to the 
musician’s fortunes. True, it is somewhat strange and romantic, and may 
tax a reasonable man’s credulity ; but it is none the worse for that. Here 
is the story as translated by the N. Y. Evening Mirror from a letter in the 
“« Courier des Etats-Unis. Though not very brief, it will repay perusal. 
Last autumn Listz was at Prague, where, the day after his arrival, a stran- 
ger called upon him and represented himself as a brother artist in distress, 
having expended all his money in an unsuccessful law suit, and solicited 
aid to enable him to return to Nuremberg, his place of residence. Listz 
gave him a hearty reception, and opened his desk to get some money, but 
found he possessed only three ducats. 

“** You see,” said the generous artist, “that I am as poor as yourself. 
However, I have credit, and 1 can coin more money with my piano. I have 
here a miniature given me bythe Emperor of Austria, the painting is of 
little value, but the diamonds are fine, take it, sell the diamonds, and keep 
the money.” 

The stranger refused the rich gift, but Listz compelled him to take it, 
and he carried it to a jeweller, who, suspecting trem his miserable appear- 


tity of blood from the lungs, and continued afterwards in a delicate state. Used 
under proper precautions, however, with reference to the constitution, tempera- 
ment, and state of the patient, the inhalation is perfectly safe. The only dan- 
ger is, lest it should fall into the hands of quacks or inexperieneed persons, who 
might use its potent agency to the destruction of the unfortunate persons on 
whom they operated. ‘The safest principle, perhaps, will be, not to have re- 


course to it for any trivial operation until its powers are better defined than} 


they are at present. 

It is desirable, equally for the interests of science and the safety of the pub- 
lic, that a medical board should be appointed to report on its powers, its effects, 
and the best mode for its administration. The use of so important an agent 
cannot too soon be legitematized by the sanction of competent authority. An- 
other measure should also be taken, ‘The services of the discoverer entitle him 
to the gratitude of the whole civilized world, and that gratitude should be ac- 
companied by some substantial token of acknowledgment. It appears doubt- 
ful whether the process can be patented, and, even if it could be, there would 
exist strong objections against the exclusive right to its use being established. 
We hope that the liberality of the profession, and the public in all countries 
where it is adopted, will render it unnecessary for the discoverer to seek for re- 
numeration in a patent-oflice. Asno better service can be rendered to human 
ity than the alleviation of its sufferings, Dr. Jackson is justly entitled to the 
acknowledgments, honours, and aoe due to every benefactor of his species. 


REMARKABLE OPERATION AT EDINBURGH. 

The Edinburgh Witness of last week gives the following remarkable instance 
of the successful application of ether in destroying the sense of pain :— 
Another experiment with the inhalation of ether was made in the Royal In- 
firmary yesterday, by Professor Miller, and proved eminently successful. The 
patient was a midd!e-aged Irishman—a ** navvy”—who had sustained compound 
fracture of the leg nme weeks before. The fracture had not united, in conse. 
quence of the presence of a dead piece of bone, and it became necessary to 
remove this by a painful operation. The patient was seated on a table, and 
the inhalation was applied by means of avery beautiful yet simple apparatus, 
made by Squire, of Tasdon, and which we understand, had been sent to profes- 
sor Miller by Mr. Liston—a very suitable gift, under present circumstances, 


ance, that he had stolen it, had him arrested and thrown into prison. The 
stranger sent for his generous benefactor, who immediately called upon the 
jeweller and told him that the man was innocent, that_he had given him the 
diamonds. 

** But who are you 2” said the jeweller. 

** My name is Listz.” 

«1 know of no financier of that name.” 

Very possible.” 

** But do you know that these diamonds are worth six thousand florins ?” 

** So much the better for him to whom I gave them.” 

«* But you must be very rich to make such presents ?” 

‘“¢ My sole fortune consists of three ducats !” 

** Then you are a fool.” 

““No, I have only to move the ends of my fingers to get as much money 
as I want.” 

** Then you are a sorcerer !” 

«*T will show you the kind of sorcery that I employ. 

Seeing a piano in the back parlor of the jeweller’s shop, the eccentric ar- 
tist sat down to it and began to improvise a ravishing air. A beautiful young 
lady made her appearance, and at the close of the performance exclaimed : 

* Bravo! Listz !” 

* You know him, then 2” said the jeweller to his daughter. 

“| have never seen him before,” she said, “‘but there is no one in the 
world but Listz who can draw such sounds from the piano ” 

The jeweller was satisfied, the stranger was released and relieved, the 
report of Listz being in the city flew, and he was waited upon and {éted by 
the nobles, who besought him to give aconcert in their city. The jeweller, 
seeing the homage that was paid to the man of genius, was ambitious of 
forming an alliance with him, and said to him: 

How do you find my daughter 

Aaorable 

“* What do you think of marriage ?” 

*- Well enough to try it.” 

“* What do you say to a dowry of three millions of francs ?” 

] will accept it, and thank you too.” 

“« Well, my daughter likes you, and you like her—the dowry is ready. 


from that eminent surgeon to his old ee At first little effect was produced, 
but after some minutes the patient fell backwards, as if i a swoon. The 


Will you be my son in-law 2” 
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Gladly.” 
fi_And the marriage was celebrated the week following. 


SLAYING THE DEER. 
No.2 OF THE SONGS OF AMERICA; 
WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY SAMUEL LOVER. 


This is a dashing and spirited song, exactly adapted to the words, which 
are full of fun, and contain a neat play upon words for which Lover 
is so justly celebrated. The title page is an elegant lithograph, in Endi-. 
cott’s best style; one portion shows the jolly huntsman ‘in at the death, 
or slaying the deer, while the other depicts a loving couple in a comforta-| 
ble sleigh, with spirited horses, fleet as the wind, coursing along the bright! 
snow, to the music of the merry bells—or “ sleighing the dear.” 

We select the two first verses of the song, to show how happily Lover 
has managed the equivoque. 


In the woods, hunters say, 

It is glorious and gay, ' 

To rush through their sporting career; 
Where the leaves falling red, 

Yield a ready made bed, 

When they rest after slaying the deer. 
On the venison steak, 

Jovial feasting they make, 

And the flask going round helps the cheer ; 
While the logs burning bright, 

Keeps them warm thro’ the night, 
When they rest after slaying the deer. 


But I know a sport 

That is safer resort, 

For wives will complain, if too far 

You are tempted to steer, 

In pursuit of the deer, 

ra they wonder, ‘* wherever you are ?” 
So give me the sleigh 

On the white frozen way, 

With woman beside me to cheer ; 

Who is never complaining, 

How long you’re remaining, 

While thus you are sleighing the dear! 


The Anglo American. 


“THE BEST OF HUSBANDS.” 

This is a very rare animal; but he is to be found. The existence cf the 
unicorn has been successfully disputed ; and that very handsome and grace- 
ful animal, instead of being harnessed to her Majesty’s state-carriage—as 
assuredly the species should be, could eight of them be procured—is mere- 
ly employed upon heraldic duty, namely, to support her Majesty’s Arms. 
But the good husband—let all our virgin readers take heart—is not fabu- 
lous. We cannot, certainly, precisely mark out his habitat. We do not 
think the creature is to be found at public masquerades, or billiard-rooms, 
or in soiled boots, dancing the Polka at the Casino de Venus, de Bacchus, 
or any other casino of any other disreputable heathen deity. The habits, 
too, of the best of husbands, vary with the best of wives. Some are best 
for one particular virtue—some for another—and some for virtues too nu- 
merous to specify. Some best of husbands are always buying best of wives 
new gowns; some best, again, are continually taking their better-best to 
the opera or play; in fact, in ten thousand different modes do the best of 
husbands show their superiority to the second best, and the middling, and 
the fine ordinary, and those merely good for families. But Mr. Brown, the 
best husband of the best Mrs. Brown, did—according to that excellent—in 
the most devoted manner, display the paramount excellence of his marital 
qualities. Mrs. Brown herself, only on Thursday last, informed her dear 
friend Mrs. Smith of the peculiarity that blest her with the best of men. 
Mrs. Smith had dropped in to talk of nothing, and have adish of tea. Mrs. 
Smith had left her bonnet, muff, and cloak, in Mrs. Brown’s bedroom, and 
was seated at Mrs. Brown’s fire. Mrs. Smith put her hands to her head, 
and softly sighed. 

Mrs. Brown—What’s the matter, my dear? You don’t look well. No- 
thing particular, | hope ? 

Mrs. Smith—Oh no, nothing. Only Smith again, as usual. 

Mrs. Brown—Poor thing! Well, 1 do pity you. What is it? 

Mrs. Smith—Oh, my love, that Club. He wasn’t home till two this 
morning, and I sitting up, and—yes, but you are a happy woman. I’ve no 
doubt, now, that Mr. Brown— 

Mrs. Brown—Bless you, my dear! 
the evening. 

Mrs. Smith—Ha! Mr. Brown is a goed man. 

Mrs. Brown—A good man, my dear? If I were to tell you all, you 
woul say so. In fact, he’s the best of husbands, and one little thing will 
prove it. 

Mrs. Smith—What’s that, Mrs. Brown ? 

Mrs. Brown—Why this, Mrs. Smith. You wouldn’t once think it of 


He was reading the paper to me all 


This is a capital song, and we are bound to believe that the Songs of) 
America will obtain a large circulation, and add much to Mr. Lover’s well- 
earned reputation—to say nothing of his profit. Evening Mirror. 


THE TERPSICHOREAN ART. 


Few of the amateurs, who, armed with double-barrelled telescopes, con- 
template from box or stall the agile bounds and graceful evolutions of the 
houris of the ballet, have any conception of the amount of labor and tor- 
ture gone through, before even an approach to perfection in the Terpsich® 
rean artis accomplished. Alberic Second, the vo Bag - author of avery, 
amusing book (albeit in thorough French taste) ‘* Les Petits Mysteres de 
VOpera,” to whose pages Mr. Hervey confesses himself largely indebted, 
gives many curious details on this subject. An immense amount of cour- 
age, patience, resignation, and toil, is necessary, to become even a middling 
dancer. The poor children—for dancing, above all things, must be learnt 
young—commence with the stocks, heel to heel and knees outwards. Half 
an hour of this, and another species of martyrdom begins. One foot is 
placed upon a bar which is grasped by the contrary hand. This is called 
se casser, to break one’s self. After this agreeable process come the thou- 
sand and one steps, essential to an opera doncer. ‘*Snch,” says an ima- 
ginary danseuse from whom M. Second professes to receive his information, 
‘are the agreeable elementa of the art of dancing. And do not suppose 


the dear, kind soul; but he’s so fond of me, that all this bitter cold wea- 
— he always goes up first to bed, to—warm my place! Now, I call 
that— 

Mrs. Smith (raising her eyes and folding her hands, exclaims)—The best 
of husbands !—Punch. 


CHAPELLE. 

Mr. Hervey has collected some droll anecdotes of French actors. The 
following is good, although its loses part of its point by translation :— 
Chapelle, a short, stovt man, “ with eyes that were continually 
opening and shutting, thick black eyebrows, a mouth always half open, and 
a pair of legs resembling in shape the feet of an elephant,” was remarkable 
for his credulity, and his comrades took particular delight in mystifying 
him. ‘* Seveste, who had just returned from fulfilling an engagement at 
Rouen, told the unfortunate dupe that, during his stay in that town, he had 
succeeded in taming a carp so perfectly, that it followed him about like a 
dog ; adding, that he was much — at having lost it. 

** * How did that happen ?’ said Chapelle, greatly interested. 
“«* Why,’ replied Seveste, ‘ one evening I took it to my dressing-room at 
the theatre; as I was going home after the performance, a terrible storm 
came on, and my poor carp, in trying tu leap a gutter, fell in and was 
drowned.’ 
*** Hew very unlucky !’ cried Chapelle; ‘1 always thought that a carp 


that these rude fatigues are of short duration. They are perpetual, and 
on that condition only does a dancer retain her activity and suppleness. A 
week’s idleness must be atoned for by two months’ double labor. The opera-| 
dancer realises the fable of Sysiphus and his rock. She resembles the) 
horse, who pays with his repose, his flesh and his liberty, the rapid victo-! 
ries of the race-course. I have seen Mademoiselle Taglioni, after receiv- 
ing a two hours’ lesson from her father, fall helpless upon the floor, and 
allow herself tu be undressed, spunged, and again attired, without the least 
consciousness of what passed. The agility and wonderful bounds with 
which she, that same evening, delighted the public, were purchased at this 
price.” Besides these terrible fatigues, dancers often run serious personal 
risks. So, at least, saysthe author of the ‘Petits Mysteres” who, as a 
journalist and frequenter of the cou/isses, is excellent authority. He can- 
not resist a joke, but it is easy to sift the facts from their admixture of bur 
lesque exaggerations. ‘ By dint of incurring simulated dangers, the dancer 
accustoms herself to real peril, as a soldier in war time becomes habituated 
to murder and pillage. She suspends herself from wires, sits upon paste 
board clouds, disappears through trap doors, comes in by the chimney and 
goes out by the window. In the first act of the Peri there is so dangerous 
a leap, that I consider Carlotta Grisi risks her life every time she takes it. 
Let M. Petipa be once awkward, or even absent, and Carlotta will break 
her head upon the boards. I know an Englishman who attends every per- 
formance of this ballet. He is persuaded it will be fatal to Carlotta, and 
would not for the world miss the catastrophe. It is the same man who, for 
three years, followed Carter and Van Amburgh, always hoping that a day 
would come when the animals would sup with their masters, and upon 
their masters.” Considering the preparatory ordeal and frequent perils of 
their profession, dancers fairly earn the money and honors paid to them. 
Crowned heads have cendescended to treat them as equals, At Stuttgart, 
we are told, Taglioni, towards the commencement of her career, won the 
affections of the Queen of Wurtemberg, who shed tears at her departure. 
At Munich, the King of Bavaria introduced her to his Queen, with the 
words, “* Mademoiselle, je vous présente ma femme.” ‘ At Vienna she 
was once called before the curtain twenty-two times in one evening, and 
was drawn to her hotel, in her own carriage, by torty young mea of the 
first Austrian families.” Every one remembers the enthusiasia excited by 
Fanny Elisler amongst the matter-of-fact Yankees. During the last en- 
ement at the French opera her salary was eighty thousand francs a-year. 
Taglioni and Elssler personify the two styles into which the present school 
of dancing is divided, the ballonné and the tacqueté. The former is light- 


ness combined with grace, when the dancer seems to float upon air. nes to it— 


is vivaci idity ; little quick ste the points of the 
and rapidity ; little quick steps 


jregarded—! refer to the human voice. 


could swim like a fish 

“* As he grew older, however, Chapelle, weary of being continually hoax- 
ed, made up his mind to believe nothing, and carried his scepticism so far 
as to reply toa friend's anxious inquiries after his health, ‘ Ask somebody 
else that question, my fine fellow ; you can’t take me in now.’” 


HOW TO SPEAK TO CHILDREN 

It is usual to attempt the management of children either by corporal punish- 
ment, or by rewards addressed to the senses, and by words alone. There is 
one other means of government, the power and importance of which are seldom 
A blow may be inflicted on a child, ac- 
companied with words so uttered, as to counteract entirely its intended effect ; 
orthe parent may use language, in the correction of the child, not objectiona- 
ble in itself, yet spoken in a tone which more than defeats its influence. Let 
any one endeavour to recall the image of a fond mother long since at rest in 
heaven. Her sweet smile and ever clear countenance are brought vividly to 
recollection ; so also is her voice ; and blessed is that parent who is endowed 
with a pleasing utterance. What is it which lulls the infant to repose! It is 
jnot an array of mere words. ‘There is no charm, to the untaught one, in let- 
ters, syllables, and sentences. It is the sound which strikes its little ear that 
soothes and composes itto sleep. A few notes, however unskilfully arranged, 
if uttered in a soft tone, are found to possess a magic influence. Think we that 
this influence is confined to the cradle! No; it is diffused over every age, and 
jceases not while the child remains under the parental roof. Is the boy grow- 
ing rude in manner, and boisterous in speech! I know of no instrument so sure 
to control these tendencies as the gentle tones of a mother. She who speaks to 
her son harshly, does but give his conduct the sanction of her own example. 
She pours oil on the already raging flame. In the pressure of duty, we 
are able to utter ourselves hastily to children. Perhaps a threat is expressed 
in a loud and irritating tone ; instead of allaying the passions of the child, it 
serves directly to increase them. Every fretful expression awakens in him the 
same spirit which produced it. So does a pleasant voice call up agreeable 
feelings. Whatever disposition, therefore, we would encourage in a child, the 
same we should manifest in the tonvin which we address it. 


Poetical Sheep Stealers.—A few nights ago some fellows went into a 
field at 7 Hole, Brasted, where having killed a sheep, they carried 
away the flesh, leaving the skin behind with the following poetical effusion 


Potatoes are scarce, turnips are thin, 
We take the carcass, and leave you the skiny 
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MARIE BOUFFE. 

In the year 1821, a young man in his twenty-first year, by trade a carver 
and gilder, was engaged to act at the new theatre of the Panorama Drama- 
tique, at the enormous salary of twelve pounds per annum, Tv augment 
this pittance, and to please his father, who was averse to his new profes- 
sion, he employed himself between the acts in gilding frames in a small 
workshop behind the scenes. This ill-paid aspirant to histrionic fame was 
Marie Bouffé, “‘ the most perfect comedian of his day,” says Mr. Hervey, 
and we fully coincide in the verdict. Bouffé is one of the most intelligent, 
accomplished, and agreeable actors we ever saw ; subtle and delicate in his 
conceptions of eharacter, energetic without rant, ever true to Nature, and 
of a rare versatility of talent. We have known several persons who fancied, 
partly perhaps on account of his name, that he only acted comic parts; 
they should see him obtain a succés de Jarmes, throw a whole theatre into, 
tears, by his exquisite feeling and pathos in serious ones. No ‘actor more, 
thoroughly makes his audience forget that he is one. His identification 
with his part is complete. The two lines of characters he usually takes are 
old men and lads, even very young boys. And in both he perfectly suc 
ceeds. We are doubtful in which to prefer him. As the noisy, lively, 
mischievous urchin in the Gamin de Paris, and as the griping old miser 
inthe Fille del’ Avare, he is equally excellent. His countenance is re- 
markable. A clever critic has said of him, that he has the physiognomy 
of a Mephistopheles and the eye of an angel. The observation is singularly 
happy. There is something Mephistophelian in the curve of his nose, and 
in the lines around his mouth. His command of expression is extraordi- 
nary ; his eyes especially, alternately flash fire and grow dim with melan- 
choly or tenderness. His figure is short, thin, and frail; his general ap- 
pearance sickly, and not without cause, for poor Boufté is consumptive, 
and, to judge from his looks, not long for this world. The only actor upon 
the French or English stage with whom we can compare him is the vete- 
ran Farren. But the comparison is to the advantage of the Frenchman, 
whose chief characteristic is his entire freedom from mannerism and stage 
trick. Mr. Farren is of the old and sterling school of actors, of which, un- 
fortunately, so few remain. He stands first in his line upon the English) 
boards, and deserves to be spoken of with all respect. Would that we had 
a dozen as good. But he has his faults, and the chief one is mannerism, 
certain peculiar ways that prevent the spectator from forgetting the actor 
in the person he represents, trifles, whieh it may be hypercritical to cavil| 


at, but which nevertheless _ the illusion, and compell the exclamation, || 
¢ 


“* There is Farren.” Take for example his favorite trick of scratching his 
upper lip with his forefinger. We have seen Bouffé many times—less fre- 
quently, certainly, than we have Farren—but we never perceived in him 
any of these peculiarities. His creations are original and new throughout ; 
the mime disappears, aud we have before us the gossiping old man, the 
rough ship-boy, the simple-hearted recruit. We are really at a loss to 
point out a fault or suggest an improvement in Bouffé’s acting. ‘‘ If the 
public,” says M. Eugene Briffault, “ finds that he makes but little progress 
in the course of each year, it is because he is as near pertection as an actor 
can be.” Many of Mr. Hervey’s criticisms are excellent ; none more so 
than the following :—“ Bouffé’s gaiety is frank and communicative, his pa- 
thos simple, yet inexpressibly touching ; the foundation of his character is 
sensibility ; he feeds all he says. He never employs any superfluity of ac-| 
tion for the purpose of producing effect, nor does he seek, by first raising 
his voice almost to a shriek, and then lowering it to a whisper, to startle 
his audience into a fit of enthusiasm ; on the contrary, a studied sobriety, 
both of speech and gesture, is one of the peculiar features of his acting.” 
When Bouffé visits Englang, we recommend some of our actors, who at 
present ‘‘ imitate humanity so abominably,” to attend his performances, 
and strive to profit by his example. Blackwood's Mag. for Feb., 1847. 


Triumph of a Danseuse.—Letters fromjRome of a recent date describe 
the extraordinary sensation created in that capital by the great Danish dan- 
seuse, Lucille Grahn. One of the writers says:— 

Her last appearance was an unexampled triumph. The theatre was il- 
luminated a giorno, and decorated with flowers, and a portrait of Grahn 
adorned each of the 200 boxes of the theatre. The prices of admission were, 
more than doubled, yet nevertheless the house was crammed. Every pas! 
was encored. After the ballet, Lucille’s carriage was drawn by the enthu-| 
siastic crowd, and escorted by 100 persons with torches. M’lle Grahn has) 
since left Rome for Venice. 

The Paris Theatres.—There are in Paris four Theatres Royal, subsi-| 
dised by the French government to the extent of abont twelve hundred 
thousand francs, or nearly £50,000, Rather more than the half of this sum 
goes to the Grand Opera, nor is it too much, if we consider the enormous 
salaries paid to the singers and dancers at that theatre, and the low prices! 
of admission ; the best place in the house costing less than a pit-ticket at) 
the Italian opera in London. The Opera Comique receives nearly ten thou- 
sand pounds a-year, the Frangais eight, the Odeon four. The other thea-) 
tres do as well as they can without subsidies, and, as in this country, are 
losing or profitable concerns according to the skill of the manager, to the! 
merits of the actors and plays produced; and, oftener still, according to 
the caprice and good pleasure of the public. Their prices of admission 
are generally higher in proprortion than those of the larger theatres. It 


must be acmitted that their performances are often more amusing. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Very Cool.—An Irish beggar man implored alms of a lady in Preston, | 
The lady replied she had nochange. ‘ Oh, niver mind, my dear creature,” 
rejoined the mendicant; ‘for if you hav’nt small money, I can give you 
—— As a matter of course, the lady rejected the polite offer of 

addy. 

What's in a Name ?—The Custom House authorities of this port were 
called on last week to register, under the Merchant’s Seamen’s Act, an in-| 
denture of apprenticeship, for a lad bound to the sea-service, and odd as it 
may appear to our readers, that the master’s name was Fudge , and the ap-| 
prentice’s Gamun. 

A Novel and Useful Discovery in Iron.—Mr. Stephenson, after a varie- 
ty of experiments, has discovered that the cold blast is much superior to the, 
hot blastjiron. Inthe construction ot the level bridge at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
which connects the York and Newcastle with the Berwick and New- 
castle Railway, he ascertained that the superiority of the one over the oth-| 
er was in the proportion of 9to 7. He has also ascertained that pig-iron 3,) 
is better than pig iron 1, notwithstanding the latter carrying more money in 
the market. 

The Stolen Baby.—Not long since, a lady, said to be in some way or other’ 
connected with the theatrical profession, accidentally or purposely, we know not, 
which, left a young child on the steamboat Uncle Ben. On the passage from 
Vicksburg to this city, a lady who was a passenger on the boat, was <0 pleased 


with the appearance of the infant, that she determined to take care of it and 
adopt it as her own. But alas for the motherly sympathy of the lady, her cha- 
ritable intentions were frustrated by no less a person than the chambermaid.— 
She, too, was attracted by the bright blue eyes and rosy cheeks of the innocent 
little forsaken one, and never did a condor pounce upon a snow-white lamb with 
more rapacity than did this maker-up of beds and smoother-down of sheets upon 
that blessed baby. Seizing her opportunity and the dimpled-faced cherub at the 
same time, she secreted her smiling charge, and up to yesterday morning it had 
not been found. The police officers were called in, and they searched, but to 
no effect, The lady declared that the baby was hers, and that she would 
have ¢; and the chambermaid, casting her tearful eyes towards the star-like 
brass tacks that hold together the broad blue shingles that compose the 
jroof of the earth, lifted up her voice with both hands and wept. One of 
the officers told the levee policeman that it “was not worth while for either 
of them to make so much noise, for the baby in reality belonged to a third party, 
jwho was up the river.” Oh for some Solomon, with a Jewish scimetar in his 
tight hand and the infant in his left, to decide as to who is the real owner of the 
baby. Lost by one mother, found by another, and stolen by a third. If the in- 
fant has no name, let it be immediately baptized ‘‘Munchausen.” 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

Orrick or Orpnance, Jan. 19.—Roval Regiment of Artillery—Second 
Lt. C. W. Elgee, to be first lieutenant, v Hughes. dec. 

War-Orricr, Jan. 22.—2d Life Gds—J. G. C. Hamilton, Gent., to be cor- 
net and sub-lieutenant, by purchase, vice Sir M. R. S. Stewart, Bart., who 
rets. 11th Light Dragoons—Troop Sergeant-Major W. Ennis, to be adjutant 
(with the rank of cornet), vice Sutton, appointed to the Royal Regiment of 
Horse Guards. Scots Fusilier Gds—Brevet Ovol. R. FP. M. Browne, from half- 
pay unattached, to be captain and lieutenant-colonel, v the Hon. C. B. Phipps, 
who exchanges; Brevet Major, Lt. and Captain F. Romilly, to be captain and 
lieutenant-colonel, by pur, v Browne, who rets ; Ensign and Lt. the Hon. H. 
H. H. Dunean, to be lieutenant and captain, by pur, v Romilly ; the Hon W. 
Harbord, to be ensign and lieutenant, by pur, v Duncan. 24th Regiment of 
Ft—Lt. B. Thornhill, from 39th Ft. to be Lt, v Payne, who exchanges; Lt. 
F. Clark, from 41st Ft, to be Lieutenant, y Handcock, who exchanges. 29th 
Ft—Lt. J. H. Archer, from the 39th Ft, to be lieutenant, v White, who exch. 
33d Ft—C. C. Barret, Gent., to be ensign, by pur, v Rotton, promoted in the 
36th Ft. 36th Ft—Ens J. Rotton, from the 33d Ft, to be lieutenant, by pur- 
v Pochin, who rets. 40th Ft—Lt. H. R. White, from the 29th Ft, to be 
lieutenant, v Archer, who exchanges; Lt, J. S. Payne, from the 24th Ft, to 
be lieutenant, v Thornhill, who exchanges. 41st Ft—Lt. the Hon. R. Hand- 
cock, from the 24th Ft, to be lieutenant, vy Clark, who exchanges. 45th Foot 
—Lt. S. B. Gordon, to be adjutant, vy Smith, promoted ; Lt. J. M’Crea, to be 
adjutant. 47th Ft—Major-Gen. Sir H.G. W. Smith, Bart., G.C.B., to be 
colonel, v Gen. Sir. W. Anson, Bart., K.C.B., deceased. 52d Ft—A. Somer- 
set, Gent., to be ensign, without pur, v Brooke, dec. 56th Ft—Capt. P. A. 
lremonger, from the 3d West India Regiment, to be captain, v Waddell, who 
exch. 57th Ft—Paymaster Mr. Matthews, from the Ist West India Regiment, 
to be paymaster,v Potter. dec. 67th Ft—Lt. J. Graham, to adjutant, v Bun- 
bury, prom. 8ist Ft—Ens C. E. Goodwin, to be lieutenant, without pur, vice 
F. E. Sorell, appointed adjutant ; Ensign H. Austen, to be lieutenant, by pur, 
v Goodwin, whose promotion by purchase has been cancelled ; Serjeant-Major 
T. Hignell to be ensign, without pur, v Austen ; Lieutenant F. E. Sorell to be 
adjutant, v H. E. Sorell, promoted. 90th Ft—J. C. Vaughan, Gent, to be 
ensign, without pur, v Butler, promoted in the Ceylon Rifle Regiment. 91st 
Ft—Quartermaster J. Gordon, to be adjutant, with the rank of ensign. 3d 
West India Regiment—Capt. J. Waddell, from the 56th Ft, to be captain, v 
Iremonger, who exch. Cape Mounted Riflemen—Ensign J. F. Boyes, to be 
lieutenant, without eg vice Harvey, appointed adjutant. To be Ensign, 
without purchase; E. L. Green, Gent, vice Boyes, promoted; G.S. Whit- 
more, Gent., v Armstrong, whose appeintment has been cancelled. To be 
a Ye : Lieut. W. Harvey, vice Somerset, promoted. 

ak-Orrice,—Jan. 29.—I1st Regt. of Life Gds—Corp.-Maj. W. Birnie, to 
be qurterm, v. Robert Falcon who rets. uponh p. 4th Drag. Gds.—Lt. F. S. 
Forster, to be Capt. by pur., v. Bodown, who rets. ; Corn. ‘T.M. Clarke, to be 
Lt. by pur. v. Forster; H.'T. Richardson Gent, to be corn. by pur, v Clarke. 
3d regt of Ft.—Lt. G. Warburton from 60th Ft, to be Lt., v. Mercer who exchs. 


'|5th Ft.—Capt. G.P. Rose from h.p. 9th Light Drags. to be Capt., v. Brey. Lt. 


Col. Macgregor, dec. ; Lt. G.B. Milman to be Capt by pur., v. Rose, who rets; 
Sec.-Lt. H.Monro, to be first Lt. by pur., v. Milman ; J.W.Madden Gent to be 
Sec. Lt. by pur. v. Monro. 6th Ft, C.P. Catty tobe Lt. without pur, v. Black- 
burn whose prom. has not taken place; A J. Davern Gent, to be Ens. v. Catty. 
9th Ft.—E.R. Berry Gent. to be ens., v. ‘Turner., whose app. has been canc. 
22d Ft. Lt. F.P. Harding, to be Capt, without pur , v, Mainwaring,{who rets. 
upon f.p. ; Ens. A.Gruber Walch, to be Lt, v. Harding; Ens. J.A. Fead from 
70th Ft. to be Ens. v.;5Walch. 32d Ft.—Capt. A.C. Williams, from h.p. Royal 
Staff Corps, to be Capt., v. J.E.M. Kyrle, who exchs. ; Lt. W. Bellingham to 
be Capt. by pur., v. Williams who rets. ; Ens. M. ‘Turner to be Lt. by pur., v. 
Bellingham ; H. Sullivan, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Turner. 45th Ft.—To 
be Lts. without pur. : Ens. W. Dawson, v. Gordon, app. adjt.; Ens. G.S.Coxon 
v. M’Crea, app. adjt. To be Ens. without pur. : GL Hobbs gent, v. Dawson; 


'J. A. Dalzell Gent, v. Coxon. 48th Ft.—Capt.J. Micklethwait, from h.p. unat. 
|\to be Capt. v. R. C. Hamilton, who exchs. ; Lt. C. F. Henry, to be Capt. by 


pur. v. Micklethwait, who rets.; Ens. F. West, to be Lt. by pur. v. Henry ; 
O. M. Latham, Gent., to be Ens. by pur.—55th Ft. : Assist.-Surg. H. C. Foss, 
from the 31st Ft. to be Assist.-Surg. vy. Smith app. to the Staff.—60th Ft. : Lt. 
A. H.H. Mercer, from thegtth Ft to be Lt. vy. Warburton, who exchanges ; 
Assist.-Surg. E. E H. O’Brien, M.D., from the Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Assist.- 
Surg. v. Docker, app. to the 2d Ft.—67th Ft.: Eas F. W. Breedon, to be Lt. 
without pur. v. Graham, app. adjt.—69th Ft. : Lt. J. H. Edgar, to be Capt, 
without pur. v. Bvt. n° R. W. Hooper, who retires upon full-pay ; Lt. C. 
E. Law, from h.-p. 31st Ft. to be Lt. v. Edgar.—70th Ft. : O. J. Travers, Gent. 


\|to be Ens. without pur. v. Fead, app. to the 22d Ft —94th Ft. : Assist.-Surg. 


W. Westall, M D., from the Staff, to be Assist -Surg. v. Turnbull, dec.—Ceylon 
Rifle Regt. : Ens. K. M. Hickson, from 73d Ft. to be first Lt. without pur. v. 
‘Dwyer, whose prom. has been can. ; Assist.-Surg. J. Newton, from the Staff, 
to be Surg. ; Assist.-Surg. F. M. ‘T'weddell, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. ; 
J. Rambaut, Gent., be Assist-Surg. v. O’Brien, app. to the 60th Ft—Cape 
Mounted Riflemen : J. V. W. H, Webb, Gent., to be Ens. without pur. v. Smith, 
whose app. has been can.—Brevet : Capt. J. Micklethwait, of the 48th Ft. to 
be Maj. in the army ; Capt. A. C, Williams, of the 82d Ft.to be Maj. in the 
Army, Capt. G. P. Rose of the 5th Ft. to be Maj. in the Army. 

Hospitat StarF-—Assist.-Surg. J. S. Smith, from 15th Ft. to be As- 
sist.-Surg. to the Forces, v. Westall, app. to the 94th Ft, 
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ance. 
The want of food is increasing in the Old World, it is not only in the horri- 


ble accounts of starvation and death in Ireland which now reach us, but simi-| 7 


residue, terrified and humiliated, return when the storm is passed, in trembling 


| anxiety. to the performance of their duties, and #s it were, at the regeneration 


the human race. 

If there be no other good in civilisation, we derive from it at least this bless- 
ing—that we are not condemned to witness spectacles so fearful. The sources 
‘of distress it cannot wholly dry up; nor, through the errors of statesmen, and 


of 


~ ithe delinquencies of governments, is it permitted todo all it might towards that 


By the Mail Steamer, Cambria, we have received our files up to the 4th inst.' 


and the intelligence is of much moving interest, and some commercial import-, |fully conscious of this, we need but lock across the channel and 
| now goimg on in lreland. 


To be made 
what is 
It*cannot be denied that fem.oe reigns there; but 
\does it pursue its career unclicked Fir from it. The number of ing vests 
‘on men, women, and children who have perished of starvation is, indeed, great ; 


desirable consummation. But unquestionably, it effects much 


‘and the names added daily to that dreadful list caunot fail to inspire every fee!- 


lar accounts from Scotland where that brave and enduring people bear their) ing mind with horror Nevertheless, if we consider what inust and would have 


miseries and their privations until the call of hunger can no longer be borne with) | 


human self-denial, makes itself heard, and whose voice after all is either only 
heard or only noticed in Scotland and England. Parts of England also are feel- 
ing the want of food, and even the greater part of the European continent is 
suffering from the same evil. 

The ports of the British Dominions are thrown open fur the importation of 
articles of food until 1st of September next, and there will be a relaxation in 
the duties on West India Sugar, which will be hailed both by the people at 
home, and by the West India Sugar planters. Money is up—in the British mar- 
ket it has increased in price to 4 per cent. interest, partly through Railroad specu- 


been the state of Ireland but for the strenuous +xeruons of the British go- 
vernment, we shall be convinced that its interposition has been productive of 
incalculable 

Lord John Russell obviously expects that between this and August or Sep- 
\tember next the famine in Ireland will have cost Great Britain six or seven 
imillions sterling. We do not grudge the money, provided it be rightly employ- 
ed and converted into a means of regenerating the sister country. For the money 
may be spent in two ways—first, it may simply be applied to the satisfying 
of the present wants of the Irish, leaving them nearly where they were at the 
breaking forth of the calamity ; second, it may be converted into a source of 
future prosperity, by leading them to industrious habits—by commencing the 
reclaiming of waste lands—by imparting a fresh impulse to commerce and 


- lation, partly through wanted agricultural produce, and speculation, and these) 
have had the effect of keeping down a little the rates of the produce and of| 
cotton ; but we fear they will soon rise again, as we understand many have ar-. 
rived per Cambria and per Sarah Sands, who have an intention of dabbling in 
food here, as soon as they can. Not much, however, can leave here until near 


May next, on account of the Ice, Snow, and the condition of the Canals, and 


the appearance of things may be very different before these products can arrive, 


in British dominions. Meantime there are in many places a very great supply 
of these things. 

Amongst the number of proposed cures for the present condition of Ireland, 
we have never yet seen a grave proposal for the relief or release of Irish Entails, 
and we have an idea that it would at once offer a very great and certainly a 


very honest means of relieving the present evils there. It is well known that, 


many of the Irish Landlords are in the habit of trying their credit to the utmost, | 


and indeed it is pleaded just now that they are so poor that they cannot afford) 
to lay out money even in the permanent improvement of their estates, and of | 


the property, thereby yielding to them a greatly increased revenue. They 
therefore offer to their peasantry and to the laborer in general so low a rate of 
wages that the workmen and his family cannot get a support of human najure 
out of it, and they endeavour to get employment from what is a little more 
to their advantage, namely the public works which the Lord Lieutenant has of 
late been empowered to set a going at the present distress. The landlords are 
nuimerously in debt, mortgaged, and in many cases obliged to pay legally more 


than persons in their actual circumstances, representations.and cundition, would | 


have to pay, that they cannot shake off the laws of entails. by which means 


through selling a portion of their property they could honestly pay all or part of 


their just debts to persons who are pining through the want of their just de- 
mands, release all the remainder, and even then frequently have as large a real 
income, and not so great a demand of taxes, assessments, and expensive living 


going on. 


Asit is, they are obliged,we suppose in some cases unwillingly, to refuse assist-| 


ance to many who have been brought up on their estates. to increase the value of 
the latter, to be honest to those who have trasted them, and to be bull-beggars 
on the legislature to which many have been ungrateful, and to receive from that 
legislature those gifts or those loans which they ought not to have wanted ; 
and this for one reason, that they cannot alienate the property of which they 
have not the enjoyment, and which they are incapable of cultivating. 

Now, we think that if there were a bill either modifying or taking away the 
entail of Irish Real Property, many Irish gentlemen would gladly sell that 
which would take away their obligations and make them lords of their own 
consciences and actions, many an Irish landlord would be glad to have done 
with the troubles which beset him every day, and the law would then condemn 
all others to liquidate lawful claims against them if there were no other means! 
of bringing these things to an end. 


We perceive by the following extract, which we make trom arecent Journal 
published in London, that we are countenanced in our former remarks on the un- 
fortunate Ireland, that she is not released from England, according to the wish 


of so many of her people. The editor seems also to be aware that Ireland, 


as we have often said, has been ill-governed until of late years the attempt has) 
been seriously made to put her upon a proper political footing. An attempt 
which the Tories, especisily so distinguished in the political world, could never 
have made until they were forced. 

COST OF RELIEF IN IRELAND. 

From a short conversation which took place in the House of Commons on 
Thursday night, we learn a fact that will probably astonish the whole civilised 
world. One portion of the British empire is in distress, another portion deter-| 
mines to relieve it, and upon a required to count up the cost, mentions the, 
incredible sum of six or seven willions sterling—a sum exceeding the whole) 
revenue of many kingdoms! This is, surely, doing things on a grand seule. 
In many countries, when famines occur, the governors wrap themselves up in 

ignified apathy, retire into their fortified palaces, and let the devastating. 
ce ity take its course. Everything is wanting to arrest the visitation. They 
want the skill to invent machinery—they often want the resources, and yet of-) 


tener—want the will. The people, consequently, are swept away by bendoede) 


manufactures—and, in one word, by teaching the lesson so difficult to learn,— 
that the nation stands always upon the brink of wretchedness which accustoms 
itself to rely on any but itself. 

No idea, however, could be more cruel than that of leaving Ireland at the 
present moment to its own resources. In spite of the Repealers, it is still an 
integral part of the empire, very fortunately for itself Had it now existed 
separately from Great Britain, one half of its population would probably have 
perished. Jt has no trade, no shipping, no manufactures, nothing to which its 
ipeople could turn for effectual help in time of need. In all the helplessness of 


an agricultural country, it presents its breast to the stroke of adversity, beneath 


And 
The barks, the steam- 


which it must eventually have sunk but for the timely aid of England. 
ilet us, we repeat, contemplate the extent of that aid. 


|jers, the ships of war, leaving our ports daily with clothing and provisions for 


ithe sufferers—the subscriptions made in our churches and by our friends—the 
lavish munificence of parliament—and the deeply excited sympathy of the whole 
nation ! 

Our union with Ireland has not at least been a summer union. It has been 
proved that we have taken her for better and for worse, and that we are not 
disposed to forsake her in the gloomiest days of sorrow. 

And will this lesson be thrown away ! When the storm shal! have blown 
lover, will agitation revive, and the repeal cry be raised again. and re-echoed 
||from mountain to mountain, by fierce and vindictive demagogues! We enter- 
||tain no shadow of a doubt that such will be the case. But let this conviction 
| restrain no man’s charity, because, if the lrish prove guilty of this seeming in- 
| gratitude, which we confidently expect from them, it is because they, at pre- 
|\sent, know no better. We must not merely reiieve—we must educate them— 
teach them how to distinguish their friends from toes—how to appreciate gener- 
ous anc heroic sympathies—how to engender and keep alive the flames of grati- 
tude—and how, in one word, to deserve that Great Britain should tax herself, 
and submit to immense sacrifices in order to preserve the people of Ireland 
from starvation. 

To relieve, we repeat, is but half our duty ; we must regenerate Ireland, 
and raise its people to an enlightened and moral state, in which they may be 
truly sensible of the change operated in our character, as well as theirs. For 
let us not deceive ourselves—we have. heretofore, been guilty of grievous in- 
justice towards Jreland ; have misguided and impoverished her, wasted her en- 
ergies, and demoralised her people. We are now reaping, therefore, only what 
we have sown. But we have become a repentant people, and regret-—deeply 
and bitterly regret—the evils we have inflicted, and desire to inflict no more. It 
is our duty now to invite our brethren in Ireland to adopt the same enlightened 
convictions, and to be persuaded that they have erred. Even the present great 
calamity may in this way be turned into a cause of good, since it may lead us 
to study our mutual stations, and to avoid in future the mistakes which have 
proved so pernicious to us both. 


| 


The following paragraph of the London « Standard” is worth copying and 
giving to the world. It is either drawn from the bosom of the editor, force per 
force, by its truth in his mind, or itis somewhat like the commencement of 
what is politically termed “ aratting.” We have observed certain protection- 
ist and ‘Tory journals, published on this continent, of a trimming character, but 
the following is apparently honest. 

Politwal Recantation.—We have passed the greater part of our lives in op- 
posing Lord John Russell and the party with which he has been connected, 
and although it is foreign to our practice to make personal attacks, even had not 
his ¢ruth, his gentle manners, and spotless life, fortified him against serious 
personal accusations, yet we cannot but confess that we have often, in the heat 
of party warfare, assailed him with a degree of bitterness painful new, when 
we can appreciate the real merits of the object of our hostility —Standard 


Music and Musical 


Intelligence. 


Madame -iblamowicz's Concert —Thisz, a real musical treat, took place 
jon Tuesday evening last, at the Tabernacle, ad was attended by eleven or 
twelve hundred of audience ; and unless she paid high for services, we 
presume she must have made profit on the occasion. We cannot say that 
the Italians did anything extraordinary at this concert, but in every part of 
the concert Madame A. herself was quite as efficacious, aye, and quite as 
eflective too, in her vocal performances, ax any who assisted that evening. 
The young Signoriua Barili lias not great volume, but she is well taught, 

d one hears a good vocal organ, but an unfinished artist, when she sings ; 
muck is untrue, and one fancies himself listening to one who promises to 
be a good singer at some future time. Benedetti had a bad cold, and tre- 
quently sang harshly, which is nut the character of his exegyticn by aug 


| 
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ueans, when well. Beneventano tried to be more than usually effective, 
but he seemed hard, like Valtellina; and Sanquirico out-herods Herod ip 
his style of singing the buffo. His utterance now is very little more than 
“* quack, quack, quack, quack,” somewhat between speaking and recitative, 
and is even more pardonable in the opera saloon than in the concert room. 
Madame Ablamowicz singe all she attempts in very excellent style, and she 
has not only been well taught, but has much versatility of talent. The 
only real thing to be regretted, as we think, is the adhesion to the broad 
Yorkshire dialect, on which it is hard to fasten Italian pronunciation, and 
the style of speaking is not good for musical effect. People pretend that 
every part of her professional execution is Irish. Now suppose it were so, 
—which it is not—cannot the lrish be musical and effective? But she has 
been prevented thereby from coming ito fashion, and her professional 
qualities are just becoming known when she ie about no longer to sing here. 
She was encored in the song of “*Oh mighty Love,” the music of which 
was by Spohr; and she was beautifully accompanied therein, on the horn, 
by Herr Dorn; she was also encured in the Macgregor’s Gathering,” 
and in both cases very deservedly. The flute—but this remark is almost 
unnecessary—was most beautifully played by Kyle, Jr., who has the most 
tasteful execution, and the purest tone of the instrument, by far, of any 
professor in this country. He played an obligato to Madame’s singing, 


taken from a charming andante, one of Weber’s * Preciosa,” and he played 


a part in aconcertant for the flute and the horn, which was an arrange- 
ment by Bauman, and which gave most unqualified pleasure to the hearers. 
Herr Dora is certainly great on his very difficult instrument, as a solu, and 
onthe truth and elasticity of his execution. Madame Ablamowicz de- 
serves much more encouragement than she has yet met with in this city, 
and we hope she has yet to fall in with the vocal credit which is due to 
her. 


Handel's Messiah.’—This astonishing and immortal composition is 
to be played at the ‘Tabernacle to-night, and most expensive and careful 
preparation is made that it shall have justice. There seems to be a deter- 
mination in the musical world to elicit the fact beyond a doubt, whether 


taste or fashion prevail in New York audiences; and we cannot but think]! 


that the ill-suecess, if possible, of the attraction to-night, will be a proot 
that there is plpnty of the latter and none of the former to be found here 

The management of the whole performance is put into the hands of one 
of the most classic and the best educated of professors of sacred music, 
which this country can boast, namely, Ed. Hodges, Mus. D.; and every 
part of the Oratorio is to be played and sung, except two or three pieces, 
the least significant in the werk; to play all would occupy too much time 

There will be a chorus of nearly three hundred persons, all of whom we 
understand have been carefully drilled both in their text, and in the man- 
ner of singing their parts. The principal singers are not Italians, for be it 
understood that the Handel school is not to the taste of them, and that the 
Italian singers, almost universally speaking, cannot sing Handel. In fact, 
we are old enough to remember that the greatest ot all Handel-singers, 
Braham himself, could not sing Handel in his early career, and got publicly 
told so by the Committee of Norwich Festival several years ago; but he 
took the intimation in wise part, instead of being offended at it, studied 
and practised the school, and became its greatest ornament. This Oratorio 
abounds with musical gems, and we trust this evening to receive a more 
than usual treat. Mr. Loder, who is a steady cenductor in any class of 
music, is (o conduct the first part, and Mr. U. C. Hill, whose knowledge ot 
Handel music is perfectly familiar, is to conduct the second part ;—and we 
most earnestly hope that taste will be so influential over fashion en the oc- 
casion, that the audience will not attempt to cloak, shawl, or great coat 
themselves, and withdraw during the performance of the last chorus, for 
that is the sublime “ Hallelujah,” the equal whereof is no where to be 
found in choral compositions. 


Flora’s Festival.—A Juvenile Oratorio of this title has been got up by 
Mr. W. M. Bradbury, a most industrious and judicious teacher of music in 
classes. It has been performed once already in this city, and very well re- 
ceived, the performers being chiefly young persons, and consisting of at 
least five hundred boys and girls. We consider this as very useful, in lay- 
ing the foundation ot good musical taste, add are therefore glad that a se- 
cond performance will take place at the Tabernacle on Wednesday evening 
next; we hope a large audience of children and their protectors will be 
there. 


Italian Music.—Look at the Music of Italy. It is bright and warm like their 
own supny sky. Delicacy of inflection, and rich fulness of melody, form its 
leading features. Music owes much to Italy. Here was the birth place and 
cradle of harmony. Guido Aretino, who originated counterpoint, Palestrina and 
Scarlatti, who pushed it to a point which has scarcely been exceeded since 
(except in the matter of symphony), were natives of that country. But it is in 
melody that Italy stands pre-eminent. Her’s are no cramped and rheumatic 
airs, hobbling along like some of those generated on our northern climes, bear- 
ing upon them evident marks of the patching and propping hand of the composer 
They glide along smooth, elastic, lite like, full of feeling and passion ‘There 
is not that depth of thought in them that there is in the music of Germany ; but 
they are ever graceful and touching, and easy to be understood. This is the 
general character of the airs of Jomelli, Pergolesi, Cherubini, and especially of the 
modern Rossim; who though decidedly inferior in science to many of his breth- 
ren, has perhaps enjoyed a greater amount of popularity than any other, and 
that mainly on account of his delightful melodies. Rossini is now an old man, 
and the modern music of Italy, with the exception of his compositions, has dwin- 
dled into nothing but airs, and those of a very shallow and trifling character. 
The works of Donizetti, Mercadante, Nini, and men of that class, though they 


have had a considerable run, will not live long. Perhaps the interest of music 
will not suffer if they do not' They appear to be composed on the “ homeopa- 
thic” principle—three grains of music to six ounces of painting. Bellini pro- 
mised better things, but he died at the age of twenty nine. The other chief 
composers of eminence in Italy have been Porpora (the master of Haydn), Ci- 
merosa, ‘T'raetta, Vinci, Leo, Piccini, Paesiello, and Zingarelli — Rev. W. Pear- 
son on Music. 


Literary Notices. 


Intellectual Philosophy.—By Profs. Mahan.—Harpers.—Thisis anew edition 
of an esteemed epitome of mental science, founded on aseries of lectures de- 
livered by the professor at Oberlin College, Ohio. The theory of the author 
savours alittle of the German philosophy, anda slight approach to what is styled 
transcendentalism 

Cinq-Mars," or the Conspiracy under Louis XIII1.—By De Vigny.—New 
York : Harpers.—We have received this new romance from the Harpers : we 
have not read it, but rumor says that it is equal to any work of its class that 
has appeared in modern times. It is translated from the French by Haz- 
litt. 

The same publishers have also issued new and cheap editions of the follow- 
ing esteemed work : D'Israeli’s Amenities of Literature, or sketches of Eng- 
lish Literature ; Coleridge's Letters, Conversations, and Recollections ; (price 
only 25 cents,) most charming and scholarly books. We have also received 
from the Messrs. Harpers, No. 18 of their splendid reprint of the Picterial His- 
tory of England ; an important new work by Dr. Martyn Paine,—The Insti- 
tutes of Medicine, has also just appeared from the same press. 

Probabilitics,an Aid to Faith —By Martin A. Tupper.—New York : Wiley 
& Putnam.—The considerations here before us come well in this Era of Free- 
thinking. The writer is evidently in earnest when he urges at the end to his 
readers ‘to give aReason for the Faith that is in thee,” and as one evidence 
‘of the way he handles the subjects of his reasoning, we have much pleasure in 
ireferring, in this number, to the article named “ The Incarnation.” It is from 
‘the book, and all the matter as excellent is as that we give. 

Edinburgh Review, for December, 1846.—New York: Leonard Scott & 
Co.— The number ofthe Review just put out, contains an interesting summary 
account of the historian David Hume, of Pascal the moralist, and several other 
interesting papers, and is well produced to the public. 

Jaques.- -By Georges Sands.—New York : Redfield, corner of Clinton Hall.— 
This edition is a transiation, by a lady, from the originai French, it is well done 
and is an effective, (elegant in language,) work in 2 12mo. volumes. But what 
iwe have always objected to Madame Dudevant (who calls herself Georges 
Sands) we yet object. She applies more to the feeling than to the judgment in 
‘her matters ; she applies more to the head than the heart, and however in- 
isidious is her language there is nevertheless a frittering of the moral system 
jwhich must do infinitely more harm to it than good to the refinement of taste. 
‘We are prepared for it early in the first volume, where Jacques says that he 
acts in all respects according to his reason, and that therefore he is sure to be 
right. It is in Jetters or correspondence, and each letter is a pretty piece of 
writing, in good keeping with the character supposed to write it, but candidly 
we do not approve the work, pleasing and attractive as it is in style. 

The Illustrated Magazine, for March 1847.—New York: Wm. Taylor & 
Co.—This, according to its general character, is a very pleasant melange of 
eontents by writers of a very respectable character. It contains also no fewer 
‘than four engravings, but we cannot speak of them in unqualified terms of en- 
leonium. The terms of subscription ($3 per annum) are very reasonable, for 
la monthly of this merit. 

Dombey and Son.—Part 5.—By Charles Dickens.—New York : Wiley & 
‘Putnam. —The present story is an excellent description of detailed actions, 
|feelings, and the humar heart under certain phases, but as a story or tale we 
think the author gets prosy, and we cannot speak of the work with any warm 
degree of praise. 

Pastoral Letters for Lent, 1847.—We have received and carefully read over 
this letter, which, in itself, is admirable, and breathes the very spirit of philan- 
thropy. It is in the very spirit of a shepherd of the soul who has a real care 
for the flock under his protection, and there are many parts of it which, leav- 
ing out of question dogmatic points, and the later history of the Roman Catho, 
lic denomination in the United States, are useful to the thoughts and conscien- 
ces of Christians in general. There are points which very judiciously and 
strongly show the difference between the penances of fasting or other mortifi- 
cations, and those which ought to be experienced in the heart and on the con- 
science ; aud although this difference is well known and understood by the edu- 
jeated and by those who are religious upon principle, not mere form, this little 
pamphlet may come to the hearts of many who were hitherto but formalists, 
But we confess our greatest objection, in this part of the Romish ritual, upon 
this publication to which we allude, is the emphasis which is placed upon Pen- 
ance, and hardly ever the impression of the feeling Repentance. There is no 
objection,we suppose, in any mind, that Penance may be considered one of the 
marks of Repentance, but the unlettered, the unreflective many, come too hast- 
ily io the conclusion that Penance does all that is necessary in the matter, We 
frankly say we like the translation in the Protestant New Testament + Repent 
ye, (instead of the Douay ‘ Do Penance’) for the Kingdom of God is at hand.” 

Butler's “Hudibres "—New York : Appletons.—This delightful work, whieh 
originally was only a satire on the overstrainings of the Puritans has now be- 
come an English Classic, and will live as long as the language in which it was 


[iter It requires a new edition and notes, at least every half century, fur 
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there are so many allusions and remarks in the 
time become obscure and unintelligible to the reader. The one before us, is a 
reprint from a recent English publication which the editor, Rev. Dr. Nash, has 
very ably undertaken, ana which the notes are able, learned, to the point, and 
have given the work a new interest [t is extremely handsomely put forth by 
these American publishers, it is appropriately embellished with portraits of 
Charles I of England, Oliver Cromwell, Bishop Bonner, &c, and is, in all res- 
pects, a worthy accession to any library. 

Chamber's Cyclopedia of Literature —Part 1V.—New York: Burgess, 
Stringer, & Co., and also W. Taylor.—We are really glad to hear on all sides 
that this truly valuable work is eagerly bought up, and that there is now a mo- 
ral certainty that the sixteen parts will be as rapidly produced as circumstances 
will admit. Besides its literary value—and that is almost beyond calculation— 
it is exceedingly well got up; on good paper with good type, and the work 
when complete will be highly creditable to the publishers as well as gratifying 
to the buyers. 

The “Modern Standard Drama,”’ No. 28 and the “Minor Drama,” No 2.— 
New York: Wm. Taylor.—These are just put forth by the publishers, the 
former being *“* The Clandestine Marriage,” hitherto supposed the joint produc. 
tion of Garrick and the Elder Colman, but the editor of this edition would eject 
the former from any participation ; and the latter being * Boots at the Swan,” 
in which. in giving the parts at different theatres, there is the inistake of put- 
ting the Park establishment of this city under the Olympic name, and the con” 
verse. 

Travels in Peru, during the years 1838-1842.—Wiley & Putnam —It is 
only necessary for us to announce the interesting travels of Dr. Von Tschudi ; 
as it is but a short time since we published an able review of the work accom- 
panied with cupious extracts, for which we were indebted to Blackwood’s Ma. 
gazine. These volumes form XCII and XCIV of the publisher's * Library of 
Reading "—and if the future numbers shall prove equal to those already issued, 
the series will indeed form a choice Library of « Books which are Books.” 

Philharmonic Concert.—It is always a task of love when we have to speak of 
the Philharmonic Societv, for al] their doings have a special reference to the 
advancement of music as a science, and to its effects as an elegant recreation. 
The third concert (last but one of the season) will take place on Saturday, the 
6th March next, at the Apollo Rooms 

- 
A Starving Poct’s Device.—Attacked with pens and cudgels by the envious 


writers of the day, Dryden was nearly starved by the booksellers. On one occa- | 


sion, provoked by the refusal of timely supplies by Jacob ‘Tonson, he did vot do 
as Johnson did by Cave, knock him down with a quarto, but ran him through 
with a triplet; describing the bibliopole’s person :— 

** With leering looks, bull-faced, and freckled fair, 

With two left legs, and Judas-coloured hair, 

And frowzy pores that taint the ambient air.’ 
« Tell the dog,” said the poet to the messenger by whom Le sent these coin- 

limentary lines, ** that he who wrote these can write mere.” But he needed 

not to write more; they were effective as he could desire. 


THE EXERCISE OF CRICKET. 
Will be published, early in April next, 
THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 
OMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progreserve 
Improvements made therein, Directions and Instructions im the Practice and Play of this 
manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, so as t 
afford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of playe The whole being titended as a 
complete Cricketer’s Guide. With namerous Ilastrations, Embellishmeuts, aud diograms- 


By Alex. D. Paterson. 
By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 


* Felix on the Bat.” 
N. B.—Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying tothe Author at the 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
OFFICE. 

ASSAGE FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 


SCOTLAND, AND WALES. Persons wishing to send for their friends, in any part of 


the Old Country, will find the subscriber's arrangements for 1847, most complete, and caleu 
lated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements with them to bring 


their friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for 


text which gradually become | 
obscure or obsolete, that were they not commented on would in the course of i W 


TO AGRICULTURIST GENTLEMEN. 

ANTED, by a practical farmer, the management of a farm or of an estate. The adver- 
tiser has been used to farming from his childhood, and flatters himself with considerable 
lexperience in cultivating land, clearing ground, breeding horses, cattle, poultry, and all that be- 
ie. He can give the most anquestionable testimonials, Address post paid, or 
N. B. The advertiser has no objection to Canada, or to the West- 


‘long to rural life. 
inquire for S. at this office. 
jern States. 

THE TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY 
Wwe direct the attention of the public to the following brief account of the present con- 
| dition of this institution, aud of the effort now making to increase its importance and 


‘usefulness. 
The institution is now, in every Tespect, prosperot It is free from financial embarrass- 


its real estate, independent of its books, fr exceeds in value the amount of its obliga- 
and its income provides for ite current expenses, and for considerable annual additions 
It has recently erected a noble library edifice in a central situation, on the prin- 
spacious enough for a library of more than a hundred thousand volumes. 
thousand, generally well-selected volumes (many of which 
o have laid the foundation for a library of the 


jtions ; 
co the Library. 
cipal stieet of the city, 
Its present library numbers forty 
axe rare and costly) ; itmay therefore be said t 
first class, and such the trustees are determined to make it, if the public will foster it as the 
importance of the object deserves. 

Attached to the library is a convenient and ¢: reading room, well supplied with 
the home and foreigu journals and newspapers, which offers every accommodation, both for 
quiet reading and a rapid glance at the news of the d One of the objects now in view is 
to transfer this department of the library to the first tloor of the building, to render it more ac- 
lcessible to persons whose time is limited, and to extend the library proper over the whole of 


mimodious 


second floor. 
The institution is uot, as many have supposed, an exclusive one, Any person of fair charac- 


ler may become » member of it on application to the librarian, and enjoy its privileges by pay- 
ling twenty-five dollars, the price of a share, and an annual assessment of six dollars ; the lat- 
ter may be commuted at any time by the paymeut of seventy-five dollars. 

This is the condition and character of the institwtion, in whose benefit the public are now 
invited to paiticipate, and for whose advancement their co-operation is solicited, It is hoped 
that every friend to the moral aud intellectual improvement of our city. every parent who 
would furaish various and valuable reading to his children, every one who seeks an occasional 
retreat from the toils and tumults of business, in a word, every one who knows the value of a 
great library in a great metiopolis, and is not now a member of this institution will immediately 

fit will lend their active and efficient 

imingto give it. If this is done, the 

boll be wanting on their part to carry out 

iracter and present an aspect of ex- 

and honor of the commercial metropolis of the 
Feb. 13—tf. 


become one , and that those who ave already mene 
id im raising it wnk which the trustees are 

trustees pledge themselves to the public that nothi: 
this great object, and enable the institu to attam a ch 
tent and importance that will make it the 


Union. 
LAW AGENCY, 
IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 
HOMAS WARNER, Is City Hall-place New York City, Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
aid Solicitor im Chancery &e. &e., begs to inform Europeans, their descendants, and others 
interested in business in Europe, that he will attend to avy matters that may be intrusted to 
him relating to property, estates, debts Kc. or to any legal business, necessary to be transacted 
in Emeland, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales 
Arrangements of an extensive and peculiar kind. 
be favoured. will be 


to the 5 


boast 


ist completed by T. W. will ensure that 
ducted with energy and despatch 


the business with which he may 
in all the principal towns of the United Kingdou 

Thomas Warner has beea honored by the permission of the following eminent and distin- 
yuished centleme o rete: to them as to his character and res; mnsibility. 

Anthouy Barclay, Esq. British Consul &c. New York City ; The Hon W. H. Seward, ex- 
Govermor of the State of New York ; The Henourable John W. Edmund’s, Cirenit Judge 
f the first Cirenit &e. New York City ; Hor able A. H. Mickle,Mayor of the City 
of New York ; Honourable F. A. Talmadge, ex-Recorder of New York and member of 


Cougress elect ; George W. Matsell, Esy. Chiefot Police of the City of New York ; Messrs. 
Jes op & Son, Steel mauufacterers, New York, and Sheffield, England 


Jan. 23—3in 


THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted im 1840 

CWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. 

WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
i TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
YORK, andthe PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 

Portraits taken in we sther exquisite style. 

Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. ~ 

Justruction given in the Art. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 

Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rhewmatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Lruptions, Pim- 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Bloiches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Jeints, Stul- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 


Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders 

‘ee value of this preparation is now widely known, aud every day the field of its useful- 

bess is extending. It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted to 
be the most powerful aud searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 
‘ Ir is highly concentrated for convenience and portability, containing nothing 
but the expressed esseuce, and is the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 
juer as Quinine is of Peravian bark, or Morphine of Opiam. It is an established fact a few 
grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of «large quantity of the 
lerude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
jdrink a galion mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsaparillla 
jean be diluted when taken agreeable to the directious, aud made to suit the taste of the patient. 


The following certificaie is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its merits ¢ 
South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846, 


25-tf. 


medical practice. 


THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. | 
QUEEN OF THE WEST - - 1300 tous. ROSCIUS cece © = 5996 tons.|| Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen ; Exposec as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequent] 
LIVERPOOL - - SIDDONS - +++ ‘disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful practi 
SHERIDAN tlouers with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preparation of Sar- 
[have been severely afflicted fir 33 years with a disease, about which “ Doctors 


HOTTINGUER --- 


ROCHESTER - - -- - - . GARRICK - - 


ave all new York built ships of the very first class, built ex- 


\saparilla. 
ldisagreed,” and thei; prescriptions were still more diverse, 


I tried various remedies but found 


The above magnificent packets 
pressly for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted up with special regard for the comfort and jno relief until | commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 


convenience of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed |fned to my bed. 
jenjoy a comfortable degree of health, which | attribute entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsa 


for speed by any ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are ou the 6th and Ilth of 


every month, on which days they leave panctually. 
addition to the above splendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the 


In 
ST.“ GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIV ERPOOL PACKETS, 


composed in part of the following favourite and well-known ships, viz.: ‘* The America,” 
yppahannock, Maginion, Sea, &c. &e., which, together with lushia 


St. George, Empire, St. Patrick, J 
the new line, make six ships per month, or one every five days, from Liverpool! ; thus prevent- 


ing the possibility of delay at port. ‘ 

be secured at the lowest rates. Every information given by applying to 

2d door below Barling Slip. 


Drafts supplied for any amount from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom. 


Feb. 3 
& PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD,.—A couple of Gent! 
men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to 

any specified extent, by applying at No. 137 Hadson Street, (St. John’s Park), where every at 


fention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence a home. The most satiss 
‘lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 


tactory references will be given and expected. 


MEMBER OF THE R. C. SURGEONS, EDINBURGH, d 
453 Houston St. corner of Mercer. Feb. U3 30° 


‘PIANO FORTES. 
URCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROAW 
P for a superior and warranted article. Ap! 18 


‘true, 


Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, can |. 

- iliver, for the last tweuty years ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 
jtaking your Sarsapariila ] have been greatly relieved, so mucb-so that I have been able to at 
{tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. 
other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can recommend in truth and sin 


WILLIAM HALLOWELL, M. D. i| 


After using it a few mouths, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 


rilla. Please accept my assurance of gratitude and regard, JOHN M. NORRIS. 
Being personally acquainted with the above statemeuts, ] hereby certify that the same are 
REY. T. M. MERRIMAN. 


Farther Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga 


Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1845, 
Messrs. Sands : I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, eccesioned by a diseased 


I wholly discarded al] 


cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of scrofulous complaints. There 
have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. I. Shaw, by the use 


¢'lof ='s bottles, was restored to better health than she hod before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs. 


i) Prysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 
WM. GALUSHA, 
1 118 superior value and efficacy, see pamph 


W. stevens, who had been severely afflicted 
» few bottles.— Yours, truly 
For further particulars and couclusive eviden« 


Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corer of William 
New York. 
Sold stes hw tb» Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston ; 
ekle, Hamilron ; ond by Draggists generally throughout the 

per bottle. Six bottles for $5, 
sequesied to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla that hag 


‘ru aud is coustantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases to 


j jriich the human frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take no other, 


= 


- 


. delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles ia large variety, pure Drugs and 
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NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIfE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


“ A SAVINGS BLANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


(EMPOWERED BY AUT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or 32,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 
T. LAMIE MURKAY, Esq. George-st. Hanover-square, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 

Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M.D., F.R.S. 

Actuary—W. 8S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F. A. S 

Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


HIS INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. ‘ihe assuied has, on all occasious, the power to borrow, 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option 
of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences or ne- 
cessity. 

Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons insured for life, can, at once, borrow half amount of annual premium for five sue- 
cessive years, on their own note and deposit of policy. 

Pazt of the Capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of the 
Local Directors—as Trustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed claims (should 
any such arise) or otherwise. 

The paymeat of prermiuins, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the annual 
rat 


€. 
No charge for stamp duty. : 
Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 


icy. 
‘Pravelling leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate s ale. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable success and increased prosperity of the So |) 


ciety has enabled the Directors, at the last anuual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 
caving from $5 to $5 jper cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected ou the pro- 
t scale. 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
Wall-st.)—New York-—Jecob Harvey, Fsq., Chairman ; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan 
Goodhue, Esy., James Boorman, Esy., George Barclay, Esq., Samuel 8S. Howland, Esq., 
Gorham A. Worth, Esqg., Samue! VM. Boa, kisq., Williain Van Hook, Esq., aad C. Edward 
Habicht, Esq. 

Philadelphia—Clement ©. Biddle, Esy’, Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham, Esq-, 
William Jones, Esq. 

Baltimore—Jonathan Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Fsq., Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. 

J. Leander Starr, General Agent, and Edward T. Richardson, Esq., General Accountant, 
or the United States and British N. A> Colonies. 

Medical Examiners, New York—J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D., 110 Bleecker-st. ; Alexander 
E. Hosack, M.D., 101 Franklin-st. ; S. S. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. 


(Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No, 134 Bowery at 3 o'clock P.M. daily. Fee) 


paid by the Society. 

Standing Counsel— William Van Hook, Esy., 39 Watl-st. 

Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. 

Solicitor—John Hone, Esq. U1 Pine-st. 

Cashier—Heury Cutlip, Esq. 

An Act in respect to insurance for lives for the benefit of married women, jassed by the 
Legislature of New-York, ist April, 1840. 

Pamphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office 
74 Wall-st. 134 Bowery, or from either of the Ageuts throughout the United States, and 


British North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 
New-York, 8th Jan’ 1547. Jan. 16th. 
JGHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 
oe lace now belongs to Mr. HENRY JOHNSON, a pertuer in the late firm of A. B. 
Sands & Co. No establishment of the kind was ever inore satisfactorily known, —situated 
in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings),—and always copiously supplied with 


Medicines, &c. The fashionable resident aud traveller will tind at Johnson’s a magnificent as 
sertment, at a low cost. Jly Li-tf. 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, &c., 
Imperted and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the ‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
—Volume for 1845 i Snow complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPA2DIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 
announcement, to point out the value of this ‘* Supplement to the Cyclopedia.”” To the par- 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispeusable ; for, ranging over the whole tield 
o fknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters 
which ought to have found a place. But to these, aud even to readers who may not desire to 

sess the complete Work, the Supplement has the inealculable advantage of exhibiting the 
march of Progressive Knowledge.— Volume ONE is now complete, and may be had bound in 


| FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

t ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, corner of Broadway and 2Sih street, N.Y., has always 
on hand, aud for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plauts of ali the most esteemed 

species aud varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. BOUQUETS of choice flowers taste- 


fuily put up at all seasons. 
| N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order Gardens, prune Grape, &e. Gen 
\tlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeuers of character with places, by apply- 
to Wu. Laird. Ap. 20-tf. 
LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITUKE WANTED. 

THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subseriber’s residence, through the 
|Post Office, it will be promptly attended to, 


J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyu. ly 4-ly. 
\ AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin- 
L 1 cipe Segars in all thei: variety. (7 LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 

July 7-ly. 


and Manufactured Tobacco coustantly on hand. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 
oO — from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the 11th of each 
month :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool, 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26. Nov. li. 
GARRICK, B. 1. H. Prisk, Oct. 26. Dec. 11 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 


| SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of pas 

jsage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 

ory masters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

| Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 

‘packages seat by them, uuless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 

japply to Ek. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers | cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collius & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
jail Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID« 
DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
‘that coutiacts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-f. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
ee from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 
Ships. Captains. | From New York. From Live 1. 
| Waterloo, W.#H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dec. 26, 
\John R. Skiddy, James ©. Luce, Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dec. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan.26 
|Stephen Whitney, | C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11,Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2°. 
| Virginian, | F. P. Allen, | June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 
These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
and convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will 
be made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 
The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, apply to 
Jan. 30-Ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
bOI excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 
succeeding day. 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, H. Hurtleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,)Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21 


J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 2h, 
ludependence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,)April 21, Aug. 21, Dee. 21, 
|Henry Clay. Ezra Nye. Apri6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.;May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21, 
| These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and eoufort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $190, for which ample stores of every descrips 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon applie 
cation to the Stewards. : 
| Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pasg 
sage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., NY. or to 

My 31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


~ LONDON LINE PACKETS. 


Henry, 


sheep, or in parts. H To sail on the \st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 


3. Also, THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful! 
Knowledge.” —The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issae in a) 
weekly sheet, when a work of much less maguitude was contemplated. From its commence-} 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart, 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 


ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and bound | 


| HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 

will succeed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailing panctually from 
\NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, l0th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 
7th, 17th, and 27th of every mouth throughout the year, viz. :-— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth 


ja 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 21-tf. | /St- James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/ Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
- - ‘Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 

ICTORIAL AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRE} Giadiator, {R. L. Bunting, | 20, 20, 20 | io, 10 10 
SENTS :— 7 | Mediator, J. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 20, 20° 20 
1. The Poetical Works of Wm. ©. Bryant, a superb edition, with 20 elegant eugravings. Switzerland, K. Knight } 10, 10, 10 { April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
2. The Evergreen for 1847, 10 sylendid engravings. |Quebec, F. B. Hebard, | 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
3. The Diadem for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. | Victoria, KE. E. Morgan, | Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20 20 
4. The Floral Offering, by Frances Osgood, with 10 elegant colouied boquets. Wellington, } D. Chadwick, | 10, ” 10, 10| May 1, Sept. 1 Jan. 13 
5. Flora’s Dictionary, by Mrs. E. W. Wirt, embellished by Mrs. Ann Smith, with 54 colored lie ndrick Hudson | G. Moore, i 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
uets. {Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, | April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. J 20: 20 20 

. The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with 11 elegant engravings. \Toronto, F. G. Tinker, 10, : 10| June 1, Oct. 1 feb. 1 
7. Lalla Rookh, by Thomas Moore, with 13 beautiful engravings. | Westminster. Hovey. | 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


8. Scott and Scotland, or Historical and Romantic Iustrations of Scottish Story, with 31 
fine steel engravings. 

9. The Lady of the Lake, 10 elegant engravings. 

10, Campbell’s Poetical Works, illustrated with 22 vignettes and 37 wood cuts. 

11. Rogers’ Poems, illustrated with 72 vignettes 

12. Rogers’ Italy, il'ustrated with 36 vignettes. 

13. The London Art Union Prize Annual contains several hundreds of beautiful scenes, 
sketches, &c. 

14, The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, containing 5 thousand wood cuts—all inte 
resting, all instructive—in 2 large folio volumes. : 

15. The Pictorial Gallery of Arts—2,000 wood cuts—l1 vol. folio. 

16. The Pictorial Sunday Book, by John Kitts—with 13 colored Maps of the Holy Land and 
upwards of 1,500 wood cats—1 vol. folio. 


For Sale by EDMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, 
Dec. 19-tf. lod Broadway, Office of Penny Cyclopedia, &e. 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 
16 FEET LONG, AND FROM 1 1-2 1ncCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


HE Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well | 


known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hano, consisting of patent, Mag- 
um Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barre! Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and 
m ediam points; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Peravian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 
tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victor, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
one gross each. Together with an excellent article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
C roton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine 
ness of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders 
f every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of, purchasers so 

ci HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators$ 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best eseription. 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters§ 
Pascels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched inthe 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 


the sueceding day, viz. :— 
From Liverpool. 
July 16, Nov. 16. Mar. 16 


Ships. Masters. 
Oxford, 8. Yeaton, 1 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 6, 5 16| Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 6, 6, 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16} Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
16 6 6 


to 
My 24-tf. 


From New York. 
June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 


Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 : i 

New York, T. B. Cropper, 6, 16, 16] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 16, 6 
Vorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16, 1b, 16 | Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations 
or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The Commanders are well known as men of charrcter and experience ; and the strictest 2 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort aud convenience of passengers. Punctuality 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
ithe Stewards if required. 
| Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels$ 
lor Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight 
passage, applyto GOODHUE & Co 44 South-st., or 

Cc. H. MARSHAL ,. 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., or 
ARING, BROTJ & Co., Liverpool. 
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